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SKETCH OF GENERAL T. R. R. COBB. 


IT is impossible in the limits of 
a magazine article to say all that 
can, or ought to be said of any 
one of the noble men, whether 
officer or private, who had a living 
hand in the great struggle through 
which we have so recently passed. 
Nor is this the time to write the 
full history of the whole stupen- 
dous matter, or the connection of 
certain individuals with it.— 
Many of the facts connected with, 
and belonging to, this great move- 
ment cannot now be told; and so 
of some of the parts of actors in 
this gigantic struggle, not ‘ play- 
ed,”’ but acted, a solemn tragedy 
of real life. Yet we may, and 
ought, from time to time, to put 
on record, so much as is fit of 
both actors and tragedy. Es- 
pecially is it due to those high- 
hearted ones, call them mistaken 
if you please, who lived not to 
see the cloud and darkness of 
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these latter days, but whose sun 
went down while it was yet day, 
amid the glories of well-fought 
fields, who counted not their lives 
too dear for a cause in which they 
saw bound up so much. How in- 
significant soever such contribu- 
tions may be, they go to make up 
the material out of which some 
coming man, in the far distant 
future, will write what will then 
appear not only the most import- 
ant period in the life of his own 
land, but, possibly, in that of the 
world. 


Limited then by the space al- 
lowed, and by the proprieties of 
the times, what we shall say of 
General T. R. R. Cobb, seems 
wholly insignificant, compared 
with what we could, and what we 
are prompted to say— 

“Tu vero felix Agricola non vitae 


tantum claritate, sed etiam opportuni. 
tate mortis.”— 
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No more is pretended than a 
rapid outline. A volume would 
be all too small to present the 
full-orbed power and beauty of 
this man, so extraordinary in 
every duty and relation of life.— 
To intellect of a very high order, 
there was added the grace and 
strength of an honest, frank and 
fearless heart: with an industry, 
perseverance, and power of work 
that no difficulties could appall, 
or long resist. He was enthusi- 
astically devoted to Law, and 
never attended ‘‘political’’ as- 
semblies until the gathering 
troubles of 1860-61. Neverthe- 
less, his principles were long since 
settled, by study, reading, thought 
and prayer. <A friend of his 
youth and manhood, says: ‘‘the 
feature of his character which 
struck every one was, his enor- 
mous energy, his capacity for 
work. Take for example the last 
year of his professional life, 1860. 
His practice was enough to task 
the energy of any one man to the 
utmost. He was at the same 
time compiling the Georgia Code, 
and writing the second volume 
(never finished) of his great work 
on The Law of Slavery. While 
thus engaged he lectured daily 
in the Lumpkin Law School.— 
He was the controlling trustee 
and personal director of the 
Lucy Cobb Institute, and the 
most active trustee of the Univer- 
sity. He was the business man of 
the Presbyterian church, and the 
superintendent of its sabbath 
school; and with it all found time 
to visit every sick and afflicted 
family more than any man in 
Athens. His physical capacity 
for labor and loss of sleep seemed 


miraculous. I once knew him at- 
tend court at D, sixteen miles off, 
when one of his children was sick. 
He would leave the court at sun- 
set, ride home, sit up all night, 
and be present at the opening of 
court again in the morning, to la- 
bor all day in his cases. This he 
kept up for four days and nights 
in succession, without apparent 
effect on his powers. His success 
as a lawyer was almost invariable. 
There was about him that myste- 
rious magnetic power that carried 
juries with him in spite of difficul- 
ties and opposition. He was lib- 
eral in his practice. Resorting to 
no tricks, he won his cases by 
main strength. He swept the 
ample round of his profession, and 
everywhere, by the oldest and 
wisest and best of them all was 
recognized and welcomed as their 
peer, though so young. Utterly 
devoid of presumption or arro- 
gance, there was yet about him 
that imperial self-consciousness of 
power, which marks out the leader 
and ruler among men in every as- 
sembly.” 

Another, who knew him from 
childhood says, ‘‘my estimate of 
him in all the relations of life may 
seem exaggerated, but I must 
speak the truth. I never saw his 
equal. His mind was equal to 
any subject or occasion. As a 
lawyer, he never had his equal at 
the Georgia bar. He would have 
been a statesman in practice as he 
was in acquirements, if he had not 
been restrained by considerations 
I need not mention, from enter- 
ing on that career. Asa military 
man, he would have been among 
the first any country ever pro- 
duced, if the opportunity for the 
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development of his powers had 
been presented. He was wholly 
inexperienced when he determin- 
edto enter the army; but in a 
few months mastered, with ease, 
the three branches of the service, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery.” 
This may seem ‘ exaggerated,” 
but none who ever saw him handle 
either will question it. His heart 
was kind and tender—the slight- 
est touch melted him to tears; 
yet his resolution was unyielding, 
and his firmness sometimes seem- 
ed almost obstinacy. From his 
school and college days to the fi- 
nal one of his manhood, he brought 
to everything he undertook an un- 
tiring energy which defied compe- 
tition and guaranteed success.— 
No one ever thought of his failing 
in any aim or object. His maxim 
through life was never to give up 
anything once undertaken. In 
the preparation of his great work 
on the Law of Slavery, he not only 
renewed his knowledge of French 
but studied one or more new lan- 
guages, which he believed neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of his 
purpose. Upon this subject he 
gathered every thing written, 
from the bookstalls and libraries 
of the world. No book how in- 
significant soever, relating either 
to its law or literature, was want- 
ing in the remarkable collection 
he made for this subject. He had 
set out to master it and lay the 
truth before the world; and he 
spared neither time, labor, nor 
expense toaccomplishit. He was 
cut down, and left it unfinished. 
And yet to know him only in 
his domestic relations, one would 
have supposed the happiness and 
care of his family to be the only 
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object of his anxious labor.— 
After his splendid abilities and 
culture, the secret of these re- 
sults lay in his wise economy of 
time. He never spent an idle 
moment. His power of seff-con- 
centrated industry was amazing. 
Every moment of his waking 
hours was devoted to work until 
dark, after which he spent in the 
bosom ofhis family. He mastered 
theories only to reduce them to 
living practice. None were so 
unlettered from whom he could 
not learn something. Crowning 
all these high endowments, or 
rather permeating, sanctifying, 
and giving new life and power to 
ail, was a simple, whole-hearted 
faith in Christ. He brought to 
the inquiry of his relation to God, 
and the claims ofthe Redeemer, all 
the resources of an earnest, honest 
seeker after truth. And when 
Jesus revealed Himself as wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption, he took Him asall 
and in all, once and forever. His 
religion was neither that of cold, 
hard, logic, the dry conclusion of 
the intellect, nor the superstition 
and fanaticism of unreasoning 
emotion, but the profound and all 
pervading conviction of the entire 
man, of the truth as it isin Jesus. 
To His feet, therefore, he at once 
brought the whole abundance of 
his possessions and laid them 
there with a life-long consecration. 
Henceforth, in every relation and 
duty, he was to be first, and al- 
ways the Christian. He was pre- 


éminently a man of prayer, and 
of faith, the child-like simplicity 
of which enabled him to lay hold 
on the exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises, with an assurance 
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that scarcely ever knew a shadow. 
The smallest and the greatest 
things of life were sanctified by 
the word of God and prayer.— 
Untiring in the use of all human 
instrumentalities, he yet brought 
every question for final solution to 
Him who has promised wisdom. 
Once satisfied there, nothing 
could shake his soul in its sure 
repose. His religion was intelli- 
gent, impassioned, brave, gener- 
ous, and pitying. It was religion 
alive: not gloomy, forbidding, 
ascetic, but bright, buoyant, at- 
tractive. It was with him nota 
matter of forms and occasions, to 
be put on to-day and off to-mor- 
row, to be worn as outward gar- 
nishment and parade, for its re- 
puted beauty or supposed value. 
It was the habit of the inner-man, 
informing his whole nature, and 
glowing in his outward life. The 
judge on the bench, juryman and 
client, the crowded assembly, the 
courts of the Church, from the 
lowest to the highest, the casual 
acquaintance and the solitary 
one, all gave acknowledgement to 
the power of the Gospel in him. 
It was not confined to the sanctity 
of his own heart and home, but 
broad, genial and radiant, it il- 
luminated his whole career.— 
With him religion was courteous, 
tender, pitiful. None was too 
lowly for his all embracing charity. 
A very prominent member of the 
Georgia bar, his life-long friend 
and companion says: ‘‘Common 
words cannot express the fervor 
and zeal of his religious feelings 
and convictions. Wherever he 
went he carried it with him. At 
different courts, after laboring at 
the bar through the long day, he 


would go to a church and lead a 
prayer-meeting, or exhort the 
congregation till midnight, if the 
occasion made it proper. A sin- 
gle instance of his conscientious 
sense of duty. 

During a court at D—— a re- 
vival of religion. was in progress 
in the village. He had been as 
active as usual all day in court; 
had gone to the church and led 
the meeting. Coming to his room 
at 11 o’clock, he met a messenger 
who had been waiting for him 
with a request from a dying negro 
woman, that, ‘she wanted him to 
come and talk to her about her 
soul.’ The night was dark, the 
place a half mile off, both negro 
messenger and woman, total 
strangers. He went immediately, 
stayed for two hours, and return- 
ed to get what rest he could for 
the labors of the next day.”” The 
rich and the poor, the bond and 
the free were sacred alike in his 
regard. None ever parted with 
him unhelped or empty-handed. 
He caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy, and to-day thousands 
rise up and call him blessed. 

It was impossible for such a 
man to stand indifferent when the 
mighty issues of 1860-61 came 
up. They were not, and never 
have been, the questions of par- 
ties and politics, so-called, the 
trifling points of a mere election- 
eering campaign. In common 
with many others, he thought he 
saw in it all, the recurrence of one 
of those great epochs of human 
history, when men and parties and 
self-aggrandizement all appear as 
nothing, and lost, under the over- 
mastering power of those great 
vital principles, in the revolution 
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of the ages, now again brought up 
for trial. Men and parties vanish 
before these. They are every- 
thing. He saw at hand what 
seemed the final struggle of the 
two antagonistic powers that had, 
through so many phases, and for 
so long, contended in the womb 
of our system of government.— 
On the one side, all that is just 
and right and good, all regulated 
liberty and self-government ; on 
the other, that fell spirit under 
whose unhallowed hoof must be 
trampled down all that the christ- 
ian patriot and lover of his kind 
ought to cherish. So he and 
thousands of us saw it. Infideli- 
ty against religion, man against 
God, wrong against eternal truth 
and right; the unrighteousness of 
the unbridled despotism of masses 
against covenanted and constitu- 
tional law. <A spirit of evil, radi- 
cal, agrarian, revolutionary; in 
the name of God yet godless, of 
religion, yet irreligious, of right, 
liberty and law, yet bent on 
wrong, despotism and license.— 
In whose vicious and disorganizing 
march it was to bathe its feet in 
blood, and scatter fire-brands, ar- 
rows and death ; before it the 
destruction that wasteth at noon 
day, the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, the terror by night, 
and the arrow that flieth by day; 
behind, the smouldering ruins of 
homes, families, bibles, churches 
and states. It is not intended 
now to re-open the question; but 
simply to state how it appeared to 
us. It was submitted to the 
abitrament of the sword. And, 
as often before in human history, 
the decision is adverse. 

Gen. Cobb’s determination of 
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personal duty was not the result 
of passion and prejudice. He was 
carried to it by no wild wave of 
tumult. He loved the Union, as 
we all did, for the grandeur and 
glory of its past and present. But 
there are some things men love 
better than sentiments and mem- 
ories. When he saw all in peril 
that had made the pathway of 
that union glorious, he paused, 
and from an elevation, hitherto 
unsoiled and undisturbed by the 
dust and din of party strife brought 
to the question the whole wealth 
of his powers. But first, last, and 
always, seeking God’s guidance: 
in all seeking to know His will.— 
With profound and _ prayerful 
solemnity, he reached his conclu- 
sion, and with all the strength of 
his nature, and the power of clear 
faith, he believed the cause to be 
that of religion, patriotism, home 
and country—country, not of a 
part, but the whole. Once deci- 
ded it was final, and he threw into 
the controversy all his resources. 
He kept nothing back. In the 
halls of council or in the field, he 
counted no sacrifice of time, toil, 
or money, too great. He appear- 
ed now on a new arena in his 
State. Known and trusted through 
its length and breadth as few men 
ever were, when he thus appeared 
the effect was electric. His voice 
was heard from the seaboard to 
the mountains, and the coward 
and the traitor shrank abashed, 
the timid became brave, and the 
wavering decided. His name was 
a tower of strength, and he stood 
before us as a light and guide, 
stay and hope for all. He was 


sent by acclamation to the State 
Convention, and though new to 
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the details of statesmanship, was 
at once recognized as the leader 
among great leaders. Of course, 
he was the first among the Geor- 
gians chosen to represent his State 
in the Provisional Congress, that 
august body, greater than which 
the world never saw. 

How much, and how, and what 
he did there, we will not now lift 
the veil to say. Only this, that 
there, as everywhere, he was pri- 
mus inter pares amid it all, and 
wielding a power more potent 
perhaps than any other, he was 
the same earnest, laborious man, 
the same humble child-like be- 
liever. After a little time, the 
line of policy seemed so plain, the 
principles to guide the new goy- 
ernment so few and simple that 
he felt he could do better service 
as a soldier than a counsellor.— 
Whether, with other able men, he 
mistook in this, we will not now 
discuss—and yet his soul shrank 
from blood. He writes from 
Montgomery, ‘“‘I am sick of all 
thought of glory. If my Master 
would only allow me to be an 
honored instrument in His hands 
to stay these marauding hosts, 
and substitute good-will for the 
hate now engendered, I would 
feel the crown in another world 
to be far greater than any glory 
I could receive from this.”’ 

And again, later: ‘‘The dark 
clouds rise rapidly over us! May 
the Lord lift the light of his coun- 
tenance upon us! I must be 
closer to the scene of conflict.— 
Duty does not yet point out any 
change in my present position. I 
wait, I trust patiently, on God. I 
am ready to serve either in coun- 
cil or in the field, looking forward 


to independence or death. Read 
the 46th Psalm. God has never 
yet deserted His people. I can go 
to the cannon’s mouth with that 
psalm upon my lips.’”? And again: 
‘*Tf it were God’s will without 
ever shedding man’s blood. I 
have every confidence in the pro- 
tection of my Father, knowing 
that if 1 am wounded or killed He 
who hath counted the hairs of 
my head will do all things well.— 
In thinking of such a contingency, 
my greatest concern is for my wife 
and children. May God guard 
and protect them! We are pas- 
sing through the fire, but I doubt 
not this war, terminate as it may, 
will purify us as a people.”’ 

Once the question of duty de- 
cided, he bent every energy to his 
personal preparation for the field; 
at the same time calling for vol- 
unteers to join him. With no 
false modesty he sought informa- 
tion from every source. He could 
learn something from every one. 
He was always learning, and nev- 
er forgetting. Not satisfied with 
general principles and theory, he 
did not rest until thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the minutest de+ 
tails and duties of a soldier’s life, 
his wants and work. He felt that 
he could do, to know the doing to 
be duty was with him its accom- 
plishment. More men answered 
than he called for. From the cen- 
tre to the circumference of the 
great old commonwealth, his 
voice was heard. It was heard 
by the student in the halls of 
learning, and he laid aside his 
books. It rang through the marts 
of commerce, and the man of bus- 
iness dropped his pen and ledger. 
The professional man stopped in 
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his daily round, and the minister 
in the pulpit closed his Bible, to 
re-open it before those of his peo- 
ple, who were with him able to go 
to the front. By the plowman in 
the furrow, in the dwellings of 
the rich and the cottages of the 
poor, by the children of ease and 
sons of toil, it was heard by every 
class and condition. In it they 
heard the voice of their common 
mother calling out from the gath- 
ering clouds, and a_ thousand 
hearts answered back their readi- 
ness with him to do and die for 
the right. His legion was in Vir- 
ginia by August, °61. It is not 
our purpose to write the campaign 
of that glorious old legion; where- 
in each arm of it made his 
and their name illustrious ever- 
more. With thousands of others 
they proved,on many a well-fought 
field, that the cause for which 
they suffered and died was not 
that of self-interest, passion and 
prejudice. Peace and _ blessings 
on their bones! They fell amid 
the mountains and vallies and 
plains, the summer and winter, 
the sunshine and storm of dear 
old blessed Virginia; from the 
door of whose dwellings, cottage 
or hall, none was ever turned 
away without a blessing. 

From the first, Colonel Cobb 
put forth all his energy for the 
moral and physical well-being, 
and the military efficiency of his 
troops. He loved the humblest 
man of them all, as one who had 
gone out for his country, and who 
had gone out with him; and soa 
sacred trust for whom he was re- 
sponsible to God, his country, and 
home. Especially was he con- 
cerned for their religious welfare, 
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to further which, he left no means 
unemployed. In his military life 
his religion burned with a strong- 
er, clearer, and steadier light, 
than ever before. We well re- 
member our first Sabbath service, 
as we lay near Richmond, before 
going into the field. Most of the 
companies, and many of the offi- 
cers were new to each other. At 
the close of the sermon, the chap- 
lain called on him to pray.— 
Many of the hundreds there did 
not know that their commanding 
oflicer was a praying man. And 
many eyes all unused to tears 
were filled, as minute after min- 
ute he poured from the depths of 
a full heart, the tender, trembling, 


strong, soul-speaking words of 
prayer, hope, and faith, for 


heaven and native land, for home 
and dear ones left behind. All at 
once felt that henceforth there 
was to be one among and over 
them, whose great heart was 
filled with a Saviour’s love, and 
one who would never fail in love 
and duty to them. Henceforth, 
immorality and vice hid away 
from the camp, and all who loved, 
or wished to love and do the good, 
felt that in him, they had a bul- 
wark and support. This con- 
tinued to the end. Ordered to 
the Peninsula for the winter of 
1861-62, he devoted himself with 
unwearied labor to the good of 
his command; at the same time 
attending to his duties in Con- 
gress. He brought hismen to the 
highest efliciency by wise and 
firm discipline, and daily drill.— 
The result of which they showed 
on many a well-fought field. The 


moral and religious improvement 
of his men lay nearest his heart. 
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His view was a lofty one. Bad 
language, drunkenness, and all 
sin were wholly condemned. He 
would not allow the meanest mule 
to be sworn at or cursed.— 
He regarded his men not as so 
many parts of a machine for of- 
fence and defence, but as immor- 
tal men whose souls were to be 
saved or lost, and whose lives 
were in daily peril. The whole 
weight of his personal and _ official 
character was thrown upon the 
side of religion. His time, toil 
and money were lavishly spent 
for it. Especially, was he scru- 
pulous as to the sabbath. He 
never issued an order violative of 
the holy day but by superior com- 
mand, and then with the utmost 
pain. No subordinate ever gave 
more implicit obedience to his su- 
periors. Yet privately he never 
failed to bear his testimony against 
sin. His soul revolted at the sab- 
bath being selected as a day of 
parade and review, and he never 
rested until his own command at 
least was excused from it. Of his 
first Sabbath parade, in division 
review, he writes to one far dis- 
tant, ‘“‘It isa heaven-daring and 
God-defying sin. I did not render 
itany better by being angry to 
sinfulness. Having to obey I did 
so, but had a prayer-meeting at 
night. It may be that I have 
little idea of military duty, but I 
firmly believe if we carry out our 
duty to God, we will be blest.” 

He allowed nothing but an im- 
perative necessity to interfere 
with the regular Sabbath and 
weekly services in his command. 
He was always present, an hum- 
ble participant, enjoying the 
preached word or the social pray- 


er-meeting. In the absence of 
his chaplain, or other minister, 
he did not hesitate to lead the 
meeting himself. And none, who 
ever hung on his eloquent lips, 
will forget the majestic fervor and 
pitying tenderness with which he 
pressed a dying Saviour on his 
hearers. The Sabbath and its 
services, prayer and praise, were 
sweeter than honey to his mouth. 
His self-examinations, penitential 
heart-opening and _ confessions, 
known only to the one nearest 
him, revealed his profound hu- 
mility and self-abasement before 
God. 

He was ever earnest, anxious 
and active for the good of the 
cause and the welfare of his men. 
Their suffering and distress were 
his. Nothing that personal labor 
and ample private resources could 
do was withheld from their relief. 
He wept over the death of the 
lowliest in his ranks. He was 
not only the commander, but the 
friend and counsellor of each, the 
friend of all: strict and firm in 
discipline, tender and pitying, yet 
immovable. : 

He hedged himself about with 
no freezing forms, no unapproach- 
able military dignity. No rude 
address, or rough rebuff, ever re- 
pelled from his presence; or kept 
the meanest from the quick en- 


joyment of his all-embracing 


sympathy and help. 

About this time he writes, ‘‘I 
have prayed God to give me 
courage to carry out His will, and 
inspire me with right thoughts.— 
As yet all seems dark, and noth- 
ing but a bloody conflict presents 
itself in the future. But my faith 
does not falter. Iam not ambitious 
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of fame. I would rather bring 
every man home with me alive, 
than wear any earthly honors 
with their loss. God forgive all 
the ambition of my past life !— 
The night grows darker every 
hour; and we had better know the 


truth. ‘Is my faith strong?’ 
Yes! I look upward, and God 
reigns. The storm rages but the 
master only sleeps. He will 


guide us and make his power 
known. This is the time to try 
men’s souls, but let duty be our 
watchword, and whatever be our 
destiny, the greater our sacrifice, 
the greater our blessing.” 

His command being ordered to 
North Carolina, he writes from 
Goldsboro,’ ‘*God_ overrules all 
things and will allow nothing to 
befall us not approved of by in- 
finite wisdom and love. I feel 
that I can trust Him not only 
with my own life but with, what 
gives me far more concern, the 
future of my family, should he 
take me away. Into his hands I 
commit all. Before His wisdom 
and love I bow in adoring grati- 
tude.”? 

Ordered back to the Peninsula 
on the advance of McClellan, he 
writes from bivouac near Lee’s 
Mills, ‘‘Great as they are, the 
physical hardships are small, I 
suffer more from anxiety. But 
let us dispel all fears. We know 
not the future, but God reigns.— 
Every event will be directed by 
Him for good. Whatever comes 
is from the Lord. Let Him do 
what seemeth Him good.” ‘‘The 
war is assuming a very bloody 
aspect. My heart sickens at the 
prospect, but let us meet it like 
men. There is one ray of hope, 
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‘God reigns,’ (his favorite phrase.) 
He knows what is necessary for 
us. I am sometimes tempted to 
ery out ‘O Lord! howlong’? But 
I have seen His wisdom in the 
past, and my faith strengthens to 
behold it both in the present and 
in the future.” 

He was with the infantry of his 
Legion on the defences of War- 
wick river, and writes immediate- 
ly after the hotly contested en- 
gagement of Dam No. 2. ‘‘ Yes- 
terday I was in my first battle.— 
I cannot describe my _ feelings 
amid the storm of bullets, but I 
certainly was never less excited in 
my life. Nordo I think I ever 
had my heart more earnestly sub- 
missive to God’s will. May He 
spare us all to meet again; but 
thanks for the certainty of many 
mansions in the home above. I 
was worn out at night, and my 
mind wandered from earth to the 
great I Am, and the blessed land 
where Jesus is gathering His pre- 
cious ones.’? He continued with 
his little battalion of infantry on 
the retreat from Yorktown, and 
until the gathering of our forces 
around Richmond, for the final 
struggle with McClellan. 

On thealarm of the government, 
at the expiration of the time of 
the one year’s men he was appeal- 
ed to, by those in authority, for 
counsel. His answer was _ that 
Georgians would stay in the field, 
and as many more as were needed 
would come, ifthe proper call were 
made. Being urged, he with oth- 
ers made the call. The State was 
ready to send them, and they 
readier to go. On the faith of this 


call regiment after regiment, and 
company after company gathered 
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and hurried on. Very many with 
the promise (made by him on the 
ground of most valid assurance) 
and expectation of being put un- 
der his command; more than 
enough to raise each battalion of 
his legion to a brigade, enthusi- 
astic for the cause, and with their 
chosen leader. But all this was 
prevented. He was not allowed 
to them, nor they to him. Why, 
it is improper now to attempt 
stating. The reasons may never 
be known. THis deep distress and 
disappointment was not from de- 
feated ‘‘ promotion,” but the ut- 
terly false position he was made 
to assume toward those answer- 
ing his call, and, what with him 
was far more serious, the convic- 
tion of incompetency or insincerity 
on the part of those, who had the 
management of affairs. But he 
did not, as a holiday soldier greedy 
of parade, nor as one who lost 
sight of his country in his own 
personal aggrandizement, with- 
draw in chagrin and disgust. He 
was ready to serve anywhere.— 
Infinitely above all personal con- 
sideration, did he put that blessed 
cause for which he had staked 
everything. 

In front of Richmond his caval- 
ry and infantry were permanently 
brigaded with other troops, and 
he was virtually without a com- 
mand; yet he did noble service, 
first with one, then the other until 
that bloody drama was over. 

It was during his brief absence, 
that the brigade, in which his in- 
fantry commanded by gallant 
Jeff. Lamar was placed, met with 
the disaster of Crampton Gap.— 
This, with other causes, seemed 
to deepen his piety and patriot- 


ism, and when he rejoined them 
at Winchester, it was with a re- 
newed strength and devotion ap- 
parent in every action. Here the 
General commanding was trans- 
ferred to another field, and as 
senior Colonel he took charge of 
the brigade. It was about this 
time also that he came prominent- 
ly under the eye of our great lead- 
er. That eye that rarely ever 
made a mistake soon took the 
just measure of the man, and 
gave him thereafter his fullest 
confidence. 

Soon the march was southeast- 
wardly. Few knew, or even 
dreamed the destination and the 
issue. The details of a march 
from Winchester to Fredericks- 
burg, in midwinter, need not be 
told. The time, labor, exposure, 
sacrifice and suffering, has not the 
same been often told in the story 
of many a Confederate march on 
half, quarter, many times, no ra- 
tions? As the division paused at 
Culpeper Court House, he re- 
ceived, to his great surprise, his 
commission as Brigadier. From 
Winchester to Fredericksburg he 
walked four-fifths of the way, 
and his staff with him, through 
snow, rain and mud. While walk- 
ing, on his horses were seated the 
sick, foot-sore and worn down.— 
The humblest man less able was 
never allowed to do anything that 
he could take upon himself. Eve- 
ry possible means was used to per- 
fect his brigade. Minute person- 
al inspection of every department, 
rigid requirement from all subor- 
dinates, and, whenever a day al- 
lowed, he had company, regimen- 
tal and brigade drill by himself— 
this was the method by which his 
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sleepless vigilance and tireless in- 
dustry prepared his willing men, 
notall too soon, for the solemn 
work so near ahead. 
Fredericksburg was reached.— 
We camped in sight of his moth- 
er’s home. We rested by the trees 
under whose shadows his ances- 
try played. As we lay there, still 
in earnest and silent preparation 
for any movement of the enemy, 
scarce dreaming that Burnside’s 
folly would lead him to attack as 
he did, by no means the smallest 
preparation was our religious ser- 
vices, at which our commander 
was always found unless kept by 
immediate military duty. Our 
sabbath worship, our nightly 
prayer-meetings we held in hear- 
ing of the enemy’s drums, and 
with the sound of his tattoo we 
gathered in our ‘inquiry meet- 


ings,’’ amid the snow and sleet of 


the bleak and unsheltered hills. — 
In these sacred meetings, we had 
no thought or word than the holy 
Gospel of our Lord; no anger, 
wrath, enmity. We thought and 
felt and prayed for country, home, 
friends and heaven; even for those 
whose camp-fires reminded us that 
they were at hand breathing out 
threatening and slaughter against 
us. 

The battle began. Barksdale 
had made his magnificent defence. 
General Cobb was ordered in to 
relieve. It wasasolemn moment. 
He never believed that he would 
survive the war. Long since he 
had made up his mind. And he 
went forward with the highest of 
all human courage, that of one 
who knows the danger, believes 
in his own fall and, nevertheless, 
pale and strong, moves on to the 
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very end of duty, even though it 
be in the sudden extinction of all 
the life and light, the bliss and 
beauty of earth. As the brigade 
was falling in, we murmured over 
together portions of the 91st 
Psalm. He dwelt in the secret 
place of the most High, and abode 
under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty: covered by His feathers, 
under Ilis wings did he trust.— 
His truth was his shield and 
buckler. Ile gave the exceeding 
great and precious promises of 
that Psalm no limited interpreta- 
tion of material and temporal 
protection only, but saw in them 
that far-reaching and ever-blessed 
providence that combines and ar- 
ranges the present and the future, 
time and eternity, life and death, 
this world and the next, all things, 
in one perfect and_ beneficent 
whole for them that love Him. 
*We were marched from the po- 
sition we held in the general line. 
As we entered the town, we met 
Barksdale’s brigade coming out 
by the stone fence road on which 
we were formed. They gave us 
the comforting assurance that we 
‘¢would see sights at day-break.”’ 
The preliminary shelling of our 
lines has been often described, 
but its sublimity is all but in- 
describable. A little frame build- 
ing, about the centre of the line 
was our head-quarters. Details 
of his staff were on watch every 
moment. When he had served 
his own turn, in common with the 
others, he refused rest, satisfied 
that his position would be at- 
tacked during the night, or very 
early next day. About mid- 
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night, our advanced pickets on the 
road leading into the town on our 
left captured a batch of prisoners. 
General Cobb’s skillful examina- 
tion brought out all they were 
most anxious to conceal. Orders 
were instantly given to the whole 
line to be ready for any emergen- 
cy, and dispatches sent to Di- 
vision Head-quarters. During 
the remainder of the night con- 
fused noises indicated the move- 
ment of troops. The morning 
dawned quietly. But the sun had 
scarcely risen when a_ tentative 
artillery fire opened. By 9 o’clock 
it became very annoying, and 
moving about disagreeable and 
dangerous. During the whole 
time, General Cobb was in the rear 
of the house above-mentioned.— 
It fronted on the road, its rear 
toward the enemy’s line, and ex- 
posed to the full danger of the 
fire. This point began to attract 
the attention of the artillerists on 
Stafford hills. With his glass the 
General surveyed the whole of 
the enemy’s front, and soon dis- 
covered the rapid movements of 
troops under cover of the city 
buildings, and the long black lines 
descending from the opposite 
heights. Owing, doubtless, to 
the peculiar formation of the 
ground, and the dense fog, all 
this had hitherto escaped the at- 
tention of every one else. In- 
stantly his men were prepared for 
action, with careful and explic- 
it orders that none should fire 
before his command. This pre- 
caution saved the day, preventing 
the enemy carrying this key po- 
sition of the entire line. A very 
small thing often turns the fate of 
empires. The 18th Georgia, com- 


manded by the gallant Colonel 
Ruff, was on our extreme right, 
next the 24th, reaching up to 
head-quarters. First on the left 
was Phillips’ legion under Colonel 
Cook. Braver and better men 
never drew sword or fired a gun. 
Their lofty and fearless bearing 
was perfect through the whole 
dread onset. About 11 0’clock, a 
line of battle debouched from 
cover of the town into the open 
plain, a quarter of a mile in our 
immediate front, and in amoment 
deployed skirmishers, who ad- 
vanced firing. Under excitement, 
our men began to return the fire. 
With that trumpet voice, heard 
over any field or line, the General 
ordered, ‘‘ cease firing,’’ and it was 
instantly obeyed. The skirmishers 
advanced to the brow of the eleva- 
tion in our front, and throwing 
themselves on the ground, opened 
a continuous and rapid fire, evi- 
dently to draw ours, that the line 
of battle in their rear might carry 
our position with the greater ease. 
Immediately in our rear, and on 
the ascending heights was the 
immortal Washington Artillery 
pouring showers of grape and 
shell into the daring lines of the 
enemy. The first regular battle 
line immediately double-quicked 
across the open plain to the re- 
lief of their skirmishers, and 
sending volley after volley against 
our entire front. The history of 
the world’s battles show no more 
splendid example of heroic attack 
than our foes then and there ex- 
hibited. They came up to their 
work, time after time, with a per- 
sistent and enthusiastic esprit ab- 
solutely admirable. As we gazed 
on. their hopeless audacity we 
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could not help wondering, whence 
came these men, and why rushing 
into certain death? We did not 
then know that they were mostly 
Irishmen, faultless soldiers every- 
where, nor did we then, or now, 
understand how any one of them 
could fight against a people con- 
tending only for self-government. 
By birth and blood and _ breeding, 
by history and by hope, the Irish 
are, or ought to be ‘ rebels.” 

Gen Lee sent word the position 
must be held. Gen. C’s. answer, 
‘it will be to the last.’? On this 
charge of the enemy, he again ar- 
rested the fire of his men until 
they were in easy range. The 
broad front came up, as if on par- 
ade in one dense and hurrying 
mass. They were awaited in 
hushed and breathless expectancy ; 
when from the foot of Marye’s 
Hill a solitary sound was heard, 
clear, sonorous, thrilling, reach- 
ing every ear and heart along the 
entire line—the sound of that aw- 
ful monosyllable which none but 
those who have heard it in all 
that it means in utterance can 
understand, ‘‘ fire!?? and the 
dashing wave reeled and rolled 
back in confusion. Hardly had 
we time to receive the full force of 
the shock, when a new and strong- 
er line came up as splendidly as 
if the first had met only victory. 
Again the General restrained his 
fire until the range was sure, when 
from the entire line there poured 
one hail of death, and the brave 
men, worthy a better cause, went 
down like ten pins. Again and 
again they came forward as _ well. 
Walton’s artillery from above, 
and the infantry from below gave 
each devoted column the same 
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dread reception. The same eye- 
witness and actor says, beyond 
this we will not attempt accurate 
description. The smoke of battle 
became so thick, the roar of musket- 
ry andartillery so terrific that few 
orders could be heard at a distance 
and only little of the enemy seen, 
it was only receive and return,’ 
fire and fight. Whenever the 
breeze lifted the smoke, in the 
momentary pause of firing, new 
masses of blue were seen pouring 
into the field, and the firing was 
renewed with redoubled vigor. A- 
bout this time considerable uneasi- 
ness was felt on the left of our line. 
Minnie balls whistled up the road 
giving unmistakable evidence of 
the enemy on that flank. The 
hissing of the first passing ball 
fell on the quick ear of the Gener- 
al. He was everywhere, saw, 
knew everything, with what ap- 
peared to us rashness, but which 
was only a calm and holy purpose, 
he bore himself. It was that 
presence, watchfulness and labor 
that secured the result. By his 
powerful presence, counsel, and 
order he was felt at every point of 
the line. He was expected—he 
had promised for himself and men, 
that the position should be held, 
and no remonstrances of officers 
and men as to his constant expo- 
sure, kept him from the calm and 
steady observation amid the whirl- 
wind of destructive missiles, 

He immediately ordered his 
Adjutant to the left to move up 
troops if any could be found, and 
if not, to concentrate the fire of the 
artillery on the point. His look 
will never be forgotten. For a 


moment it seemed the position 
Calm, pale, 


would be carried. 
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and self-possessed, he quickly gave 
the order, which neither he nor its 
bearer believed could be carried 
through the storm of battle. But 
the batteries were reached, the 
order delivered, and in a little 
while the enemy driven from be- 
hind the houses, where, in the 
smoke and darkness and din, they 
had found ‘a lodgment. The 
heroic daring of Adjutant Ruth- 
erford in carrying this order can 
be understood only by those who 
are acquainted with the circum- 
stances. It excites little surprise 
among those who know him and 
his race. 

The enemy’s firing was now 
less and less rapid, and as the 
smoke lifted he could be seen 
falling back. Still it was not a 
complete defeat, only a falling 
back to gain position of some lit- 
tle shelter. The infantry fire now 
almost ceased, and the enemy 
opened again with his entire line 
of batteries, tier on tier from Staf- 
ford hills and nearer. Just here 
was the shortest distance between 
the contending armies. The fire 
was concentrating against the 
stone fence, and especially its 
centre. If it were ever proper to 
speak of ‘‘a hell of shot, shell, 
and grape ” that was the time.— 
It were vain to attempt saying 
how many guns were concentra- 
ted on the position. During all 
this General C., with words of 
comfort and courage, walked up 
and down among his reclining 
men, who, in vain, urged him to 
some personal care for himself: 
many saying, ‘‘we do not need 
this to enconrage us’””—but he 
felt it a duty, and he did it. 
A shell burst at the foot of the 


old tree as he was passing. The 
heroic Cooke, of North Carolina, 
was badly wounded, anda captain 
of the 24th Georgia killed. A frag- 
ment of the same shell struck Gen- 
eralC. on the thigh, mashing mus- 
cle and bone, and femoral artery. 
He was as calm as during the 
whole engagement, even more so, 
and gave direction for tying the 
handkerchief, as if binding up his 
little finger. To let him remain 
was certain death, either from 
want of asurgeon, or from shot 
of the enemy. To carry him out 
over the hill was equally danger- 
ous. The only alternative was 
the hazardous undertaking of 
down the line, taking what pro- 
tection the stone fence afforded in 
its short line. After passing it, 
the exposure to sharp-shooters 
and artillery was complete. The 
stretcher was repeatedly struck, 
and several of its bearers shot 
down. By extraordinary persis- 
tence he was brought out of the 
horrible place. But alas! for lit- 
tle purpose. He speedily sank, 
with no time for last words and 
farewells. Earnest love and 
highest skill availed not to keep 
him. Eldridge did all that high- 
est surgical genius and skill 
could, and after him nothing was 
left todo. And so he died in our 
arms. Sosuddenly, and so un- 
expectedly. We never dreamed 
of it even after his wound. Dead, 
dead, dead! We brought him 
back to the bright land and sun- 
ny skies he loved so well, and to 
the people who loved him above 
all others. As we made our 
mournful way, the heart of the 
people was moved. No unmean- 
ing display or empty pageant 
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adorned the homeward march of 
the now forever discharged hero. 
Incidents of affecting love and sor- 
row met us everywhere. That 
good man of Charlotte, without 
our knowledge, paid the bills of 
our accidental detention there.— 
Here and there along the route, 
little girls and tender maidens 
brought their tribute of flowers. 
The heart of his mother State was 
too deeply moved for display.— 
In solemn and tearful awe, she 
followed the bier of her favorite 
son. He fellin sight of his own 
mother’s birth-place, on the soil 
of his ancestry; and thence we 
took him to the home of his boy- 
hood, to the scenes of his lifelong 
success, to the town of his love, 
and the hands of his earliest com- 
panions. We gave back the splen- 
did remains of this strong, hum- 
ble, earnest, faithful son, father 
and husband to the aged arms of 
her who bore him, to the broken 
hearts of wife and little ones, 
dearer to him than all of earth, 
and to the church and people 
whom he loved so dearly. They 
and we laid him away amid the 
tears of young and old, rich and 
poor. The widow and orphan, 
the white and the black cast their 
little flower on the grave of this 
great man, great in his goodness; 
and each and all of the mingled 
multitude gathered there, felt 
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they had lost a friend, and our 
bleeding country one of her no- 
blest and strongest sons, and that 
too in the hour of a great extrem- 
Let his life be a mighty ut- 
terance to encouragement, espe- 
cially to young men in these days 
of toil and darkness, _ telling 
them what industry, zeal and 
faith well kept towards God and 
man will do. 

We close this imperfect sketch 
with the simple and noble letter 
of General Lee: 


CAMP NEAR FREDERICKSBURG, 
DECEMBER 1S, 1862. 
GENERAL HOWELL Coss: 

GENERAL :—I beg leave to express my 
deep sympathy in your great sorrow. 
Your noble and gallant brother has met 
asoldier’s death, and God grant that 
this army and our country may never 
be called upon again to mourn so great 
a sacrifice. 

Of his merits, his lofty intellect, 
his accomplishments, his professional 
fame, and above all his christian char- 
acter, I need not speak to you who 
knew him so intimately and well. But 
asa patriot and soldier, his death has 
left a deep gap in the army which his 
military aptitude and skill render it 
hard to fill, In the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg he won an immortal name 
for himself and his brigade. Hour 
after hour, he held his position in front 
of our batteries, while division after 
division of the enemy was hurled 
against him. He announced the de- 
termination of himself and his men 
never to leave their post until the 
enemy was beaten, and with unshaken 


courage and fortitude he kept his 
promise. 
May God give consolation to his 


afflicted family, and may the name and 
fame of the christian statesman and& 
soldier be cherished as a bright ex- 


ample and holy remembrance. 
With great esteem, 
Your obedient servant 
R.E. Ler. 
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THE FLIGHT OF ARETHUSA. 


*Tis an antique, mythic story 
Of those primal days, when men 
Peopled with ideal beauty 
Every mountain, stream and glen: 
When the world was in its childhood, 
And its credulous delight 
Saw the creatures of its fancy, 
Present to its mortal sight:— 
Ere it grasped the grand conception, that the universal whole, 
Moving Nature’s myriad pulses, was her Maker's living soul. 


Near a bright, Arcadian river, 
Fringed and shadowed to the brink, 
By the snowy-blossom’d alders, 
Stooped a maiden down to drink. 
On the hills her flying footsteps 
Had been fleet as antelope’s, 
While her train, the virgin huntress 
Led along the Eléan slopes: 
And exhausted with pursuing, she had turned aside to lave 
Burning cheek and flushing forehead, in the cool, translucent wave. 


From her panting waist, she lightly 
Let the loosened girdle float, 
And withdrew the golden arrow 
That about her ivory throat 
Held the broider’d peplon gathered,— 
Till the vestment slid and fell 
From her bosom’s orbed whiteness— 
From her shoulder’s sloping swell ;— 
And sheblushed to catch the vision which the mirror’d water threw,— 
Ravished with its rapturous beauty,—back upon her startled view. 


Hidden half midst velvet mosses, 
One supporting hand gleamed fair, 
Whilst the other freed the braidings 
Of the hyacinthine hair: 
And as from beneath the fillct, 
Floated each voluptuous tress, 
Leaping high, the wooing water 
Caught it in a glad caress: 
When she bent above its surface, lithely as the lily dips, 
Every ripple rushed to lavish kisses on her dewy lips. 
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Arms invisibly entwining, 
Round her swan-like neck were thrown— 
Round her neck whose veinéd opal 
Seemed to mock the Thasian stone. 
But the lovely maiden, quivering 
Like a timid mountain roe, 
When it sees the feather’d arrow 
From Diana’s silver bow— 
Snatching up her dripping ringlets, from the unseen fingers’ play,— 
Sprang with strange, mysterious terror, and with wingéd haste away. 


Breathlessly along the valley,— 
Through the tangled myrtle glade,— 
Underneath the clustering citrons, 
And the lime-tree’s spicy shade, 
Fled she,—and her footsteps quickened,— 
Skimming like the morning wind, 
As she saw her fond pursuer 
Roll his gathering tide behind. 
Then she prayed for aid celestial, and beneath her sandal’d feet, 
Gushed a fountain; and her being passed into its waters sweet. 


But she could not thus elude him; 
And within one pearly chain, 

Sought he now to bind their currents, 
That they should not part again. 

When through subterranean sources, 
Oft the Naiad’s steps would glide,— 

He, by love’s divining essence, 
Evermore was near her side: 

Till, through long pursuit, triumphant, under far Sicilia’s sun, 

Alpheus and Arethusa met and mingled into one. 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. 


JOHN MILTON.* 


ANOTHER flagrant grievance of The Independents, upon estab- 
the king’s government had been lishing their Commonwealth, has- 
the illegal denial of habeas corpus, tened to signalize their consist- 
and punishment of persons ob- ency, by trying and condemning 
noxious to the government, by to death the Duke of Hamilton, 
tribunals not established by law. Lord Cappel, and two other noble- 

men, before a special commission, 

* Continued from page 108, and without a jury. These ju- 
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dicial murders were followed up 
by the arrest and imprisonment 
of a number of gentlemen and 
clergymen, upon political charges, 
many of whom lay for years in 
prison without indictment or 
hearing, and one of whom, Sir 
John Howell, was only released 
twelve years after, by the Resto- 
ration!* 

It was charged justly upon 
Charles I. that for twelve years, 
he had governed without Par- 
liaments ; thus trampling upon 
the representative department of 
the government. The Rump had 
been acting more than eight years 
already, without recurring to 
their constituents for their sanc- 
tion. When the Long Parlia- 
ment first met, the House of 
Commons contained five hundred 
and six members. When the 
Commonwealth was declared, it 
did not contain a hundred: for 
the largest count reported in their 
journals, upon divisions of the 
House, was seventy-seven.t— 
Having condemned the king for 
ruling without Parliaments, they 
were thus attempting to exercise 
the powers of the national legis- 
lature, with six-sevenths of the 
counties and boroughs unrepre- 
sented.. They were, however, 
soon expelled in turn, by their 
chief accomplice; and he thence- 
forward governed without a leg- 
islature. For, the three Par- 
liaments he assembled were all 
dispersed by him, before they en- 
acted anything. That summoned 
in 1654, had most pretension to be 
called a fair representation of 
the popular will. But even in its 


* M. Guizot. Vol. i. p. 27. 
+ M. Guizot. Vol. i. p. 2. 


election all were excluded who 
had not an estate of £200.st. and 
all Romanists, and all who had 
supported the king.* Still, this 
body, though representing half 
the nation only, was so far from 
giving its approval to Cromwell’s 
usurpation, that it refused to pro- 
ceed to its business until it had 
inquired into the legal foundations 
of his power. For this, he dis- 
persed them: upon “the tyrant’s 
plea, necessity,’ saying that the 
interests of public order in the 
country would not permit the 
questioning of his power. If, by 
public order, could be properly 
meant, his own quiet possession 
of an illegal authority, held at 
once against the established con- 
stitution of the country, and 
against the will of three-fourths 
of his fellow-citizens; and if his 
forcible expulsion from this au- 
thority, so violently seized, could 
be properly called anarchy, he 
was doubtless correct. 

Another complaint urged against 
Charles I. was, that he had quar- 
tered soldiers illegally upon the 
people, and had employed the 
military, in some cases, to control 
civilians. Cromwell placed all 
Scotland, Ireland, and England 
itself under martial law, for the 
last six years of his reign, divid- 
ing the latter kingdom into mili- 
tary districts, with a major-gene- 
ral over each. The world has 
rung with the illegal exactions of 
money made by Charles upon his 
subjects, through his ship money, 
tonnage and poundage, and mo- 
nopolies. Cromwell, by his sim- 
ple edict, without a shadow of 


* M. Guizot. Vol. ii. p. 85. 
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law, levied a tax, to be collected 
at the point of the bayonet, of 
one-tenth, per annum, of the in- 
come of all the royalists who had 
a hundred pounds a year. But 
this iniquitous exaction was butas 
a scourge of whips, when com- 
pared with the scorpion lash of 
the compositions in money ex- 
acted for pretended political of- 
fences, and the sweeping confis- 
cations of royalists’ estates. The 
Long Parliament, when under the 
lead of the Presbyterian party, 
had set the evil example of these 
fines and compositions. The 
saintly Independents were apt 
scholars, and carried the art to 
the greatest height. Many of the 
noblest royalist houses were ut- 
terly impoverished for the time. 
The pages of Thurloe, Cromwell’s 
minister, show that scarcely a let- 
ter passed between him and the 
major-generals commanding the 
districts, which did not detail 
some job of royalist plunder, the 
attempt to arrest the person of 
some ‘malignant’ in order to 
compel him, by illegal imprison- 
ment, to disclose his revenues, or 
the punishment of some unfortu- 
nate, for attempting to reserve a 
pittance for the maintenance for 
a helpless family from the all-de- 
vouring man of confiscation.*— 
A very little knowledge of human 
nature suffices to convince us, 
that the majority of Cromwell’s 
military and civic instruments 
would not fail to imitate the 
crimes of their government.— 
When plunder was thus made 
respectable by the supreme power, 
personal avarice was not slow to 
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seize the license of wholesale theft. 
Thus the peculations of the per- 
sons connected with the govern- 
ment were infinite in number and 
infamy, and enormous in amount. 
There is but too much evidence, 
that the picture given by Sir W. 
Scott, in the Introduction to 
Woodstock, of the thefts, oppres- 
sions and lies of the Rota,is far more 
of history than romance. Doubt- 
less, the Lord Protector’s treasury 
suffered as much by the light 
fingers of his friends, as did the 
pockets of Cavaliers. One notable 
instance, illustrating the morals 
of the party, is presented by the 
fate of the coin and bullion cap- 
tured by the fleet of Drake, off 
Cadiz, in the famous Galleons 
from the West Indies. Thurloe 
states, that while the rumors as 
to the amount actually captured, 
varied exceedingly, it could not 
have been less than about a mil- 
lion sterling. Of this, only about 
two hundred and fifty, or three 
hundred thousand, sterling, ever 
reached the treasury,* the re- 
mainder was stolen by the saints. 

The mention of Spain suggests 
the only remaining fact needed to 
substantiate our charge: Crom- 
well’s attack upon this power 
showed that his foreign adminis- 
tration was as unprincipled as 
his domestic. Having equipped 
a great fleet under Admiral Penn, 
and General Venables, he sent it 
clandestinely to attack the Span- 
ish West Indies, without declara- 
tion of war, or demand of redress 
for supposed grievances, or inti- 
mation of his purpose ; while the 
Spanish Court was in peaceful re- 


* Thurloe. Correspondence, Nov. 4. 
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lations with his government, and 
the Spanish ambassador quietly 
residing in London. No purer 
act of piracy was ever committed 
by a Bucaneer in the Spanish 
Main. 

It thus appears that the ‘‘ Ex- 
treme Left ”’ of the English Revo- 
lution, like that of France, has- 
tened to practise every oppression 
for which they had assailed the 
constituted authorities: and that, 
in more aggravated forms. Their 
guilt was greatly darker than that 
of the deposed rulers: because it 
was more inconsistent. They 
professed to attack abuses, in the 
interest of popular right. When 
they, in turn, violated popular 
rights, by forcing the government 
of a factious minority cver an un- 
willing majority, they are con- 
demned out of their own mouths. 
The established rules had at least 
possessed the established forms of 
precedent: the ultraists trampled 
on those prescriptive forms, and 
on popular right at once. The 
rationalé of this crime is not dif- 
ficult to read. The true concep- 
tion of liberty, upon which all 
equitable and beneficent govern- 
ment rests, is, that liberty, for the 
several orders in the state, means 
the privilege of euch one’s doing 
what he has a moral right to do.— 
Its principle is in that noble 
apophthegm of the Scotch divine, 
Rex Lex. But the liberty intend- 
ed by the Independents in Church 
and State, is far different: it is 
privilege to do what he pleases. In 
the noble words of Milton’s son- 
net: 

3 License they mean, when they cry 
liberty: 

For who loves that, must first be wise 
and good.” 


With the ultraists constitutional 
right is simply the will of the fac- 
tion he prefers, when clothed with 
physical power. Now, this theo- 
ry of freedom is simply a theory 
of self-will: and self-will is selfish- 
ness; and selfishness is unright- 
eousness. It may be easily seen 
from this point of view, that the 
natural affinities of this school of 
partizans are with despotism.— 
Here we have one solution of the 
historical fact, that their domina- 
tion always ends in a Cromwell or 
Napoleon. Another may be found 
in their radical incompetency for 
the duties of impartial govern- 
ment, and the obvious tendency 
of their system of power to an- 
archy. Not only are their foun- 
dation dogmas disorganizing; their 
method of rule is intrinsically a 
warfare. They establish the 
mere will of the dominant faction 
as supreme law: the consequence 
is that their government, instead of 
making itself felt, in the general, 
as an equitable and impartial pro- 
tection to the recognized rights of 
the several orders in the State, is 
known and felt perpetually as a 
hostile assault of a part of the cit- 
izens, (usually a minor part) on 
the privileges of another part.— 
Thus, the very functions of gov- 
ernment become a series of aggres- 
sions and resistances, a virtual 
civil war. The passions of moral 
indignation at conscious wrong, 
fear, resentment, revenge are 
perpetually awakened by the acts 
of the ruling faction, in one and 
another segment of the communi- 
ty, until the whole becomes a 
thundercloud, overcharged with 
electricity, and breaks out again, 
despite the sternest repression, 
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into tumult and tempest. Thus, 
the government of the extreme 
left, after usurping the revolution- 
ary forces, shows itself powerful 
and energetic to depress its do- 
mestic rivals, to pull down and 
destroy, to harass its enemies with 
excess of miseries, and to aggra- 
vate confusions: It is impotent to 
restore any form of order. It is 
destined, in its turn, to give place 
to some other form of power, 
strong enough to crush down and 
punish its excesses, and which 
probably finishes, by establishing 
some stable order more onerous 
and less beneficent than the old. 
That true liberty may be enjoyed, 
it is as essential that this popular 
self-will be curbed, as that the in- 
dividual despot be excluded.— 
Some practical’ distribution of po- 
litical privileges must have been 
agreed upon, which, although not 
believed to be perfect, (what is 
perfect among sinning men?) shall 
have commended itself to the ap- 
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probation of the great bulk of the 
several classes, as, on the whole, 
fair, and possible, and beneficent. 
This distribution must have been 
embodied, in some form, in the 
sacred enactments of a recognized 
constitution. And this constitu- 
tion must be upheld by the virtue 
and good sense of the people, as 
supreme ruler and king, [under 
God] before whose venerated 
voice, the personal will of legisla- 
tors and rulers, and the desires of 
both majorities and minorities, 
shall alike bow. Then, the exer- 
cise of goverment is felt by the 
general heart to be, in the main, 
protective, and not aggressive; it 
gathers around it the strong ram- 
parts of popular approbation and 
affection; it is received as the ex- 
pression of the recognized ethical 
right, and not as the expression of 
the caprice or lust of a rival and 
hostile faction. 
(CONCLUDED.) 





EXTRACT FROM BLUE LAWS OF CONNECTICUT. 


It is also ordered, That when 
any servants shall runn from theire 
masters, or any other inhabitants 
shall privately goe away with sus- 
picions of ill intentions, it shall bee 
lawfull for the next magistrate, or 
the constable and two of the cheif- 
est inhabitants, where no magis- 
trate is, to press men and boates 
or pinnaces, at the publique charge, 
to pursue such persons by sea or 
land, and bring them back, by 
force of armes. 

And whereas many stubborne, re- 
fractory and discontented ser- 


vants and apprentices, withdraw 

themselves from theire masters 

services, to improve theire time 
to theire owne advantage, for 
the preventing whereof, 

It is ordered, That whatsoever 
servant or apprentice shall hereaf- 
ter offend in that kinde, before 
theire covenants or terme of ser- 
vice are expired, shall serve theire 
said masters, as they shall be ap- 
prehended or retained, the treble 
term, or three fold time of theire 
absence in such kinde.—Page 66, 
Hartford Edition. 
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DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


(SCENE— The Corridor of a Palace. PERSONS—A young Knight and 
his Mentor. TimE—the 14th Century.) 


MENTOR. 


‘¢ With what a grace she passed us by just now!, 
Her delicate chin half raised, her cordial brow 

A cloudless Heaven of bland benignities!; 

What tempered lustre too in her dove’s eyes, 

Just touched to archness by the eyebrow’s curve, 
And those quick dimples which the mouth’s reserve 
Stir and break up, as sunlit ripples break 

The cool clear calmness of a mountain lake!: 

A woman in whom majesty and sweetness 

Blend to such issues of serene completeness, 

That to gaze on her were a prince’s boon!; 

The calm of evening, the large pomp of noon, 

Are her’s; soft May morns melting into June, 
Hold not such tender languishments as those 
Which steep her in that dew-light of repose, 

That floats a dreamy balm around the full-blown rose:— 
And yet, ’tis not her beauty tho’ so bright, 

(Clear moon-fire mixed with sun-filame,) nor the light, 
Transparent charm we feel so exquisite, 

Whereby she’s compassed as a wizard star 

By its own life-air! ’tis not one, nor all 

Of these, whereby we’re mastered, Sir, and fall 
Slave-like before her: doubtless such things are 
Potent as spells—still there’s a something fine, 
Subtler than hoar-rime in the faint moonshine, 
More potent yet!,—an undefinéd art, 

*T were vain to question: your whole being, heart, 
Brain—blood—seem lapsing from you, fired and fused 
In her’s—a terrible power, and if abused ——— 
But by St. Peter! ’tis not safe to talk 

Of yon weird woman! turn now! watch her walk 
’T wixt the tall tiger lilies—there’s a free, 

Brave grace in every step,—but still to me, 

It hath—I know not what—of covertness, 

Cunning, and cruel purpose!; can you guess 
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The picture it brings up?—a lonely rock 
From which a young Bedouin guards his flock, 
In the swart desert:—there’s a tawny band, 
A curved and tangled pathway of loose sand, 
Winding above him—; the tranced airs make dim 
His slumberous senses!,—his great brown eyes swim 
In th’ mist of dreams, when gliding with mute tread 
Forth from the thorn trees, o’er his nodding head, 
Moves a lithe-bodied panther;—(Lo! how fair 
The beast is, with her moony-spotted hair, 
And her deft desert paces!) ;—one breath more! 
And you'll behold the spouting of fresh gore, 
Heart-blood that’s human!;—can aught save him now?— 
Hist! the sharp crackle of a blasted bough, 
Whence flies a huge hill-eagle, rustling 
O’er the boy’s forehead his vast breadths of wing, 
And sweeping as a half-seen shade, ’twould seem, 
Betwixt his startled spirit, and its dream; 
He’s roused! espies his danger!, at a bound 
Leaps into safety where the low-set ground 
Is buttressed ’neath two giant crags thereby:— 
(Now hark ye! ’tis no pictured phantasy, 
This scene, my Anslem!, but all’s true and clear 
Before me, tho’ full many a weary year 
Has waxed and waned since then:— 
My meaning pryth’ee? foolish youth, beware!, 
There’s Treachery lurking in the gay parterre, 
As in the hoary desert’s silentness—, 
And dreams with danger, death perchance behind, 
May lull young sleepers in the perfumed wind, 
Which hardly lifts the tiniest truant tress 
It toys with coyly, of a woman’s hair:— 
Our sternest fates have risen in forms as fair, 
As—let us say for lack of similes, 
As—her’s, who bends now with such gracious ease, 
Over her rich tulip beds!— 

Were I the bird, 
Wert THOU the shepherd ANSLEM, of my tale, 
(And that thou hast not hearkened, boy, unstirred, 
Is clear, albeit thou need’st not wax so pale),— 
What would true wisdom whisper—now ’tis done, 
My warning, and thy day-dream in the sun—? 
What! why her mandate’s plain:,—I hear her say, 
‘Young Knight! to horse!, leave the Queen’s Court to-day!!’ ” 
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EVENINGS IN 


To an American accustomed to 
read at home the debates in Par- 
liament, as reported in the col- 
umns of the Times, nothing seems 
likely to afford him a higher grat- 
ification than an evening now and 
then in the House of Commons, 
and it occurs to him that, should 
he ever find himself a sojourner 
in London during the session, he 
will frequently stroll down to 
Westminster, and make himself 
familiar with the great orators of 
England from a comfortable seat 
in the gallery. The traditional 
glories of St. Stephen’s and the re- 
corded eloquence of a long suc- 
cession of British statesmen have 
invested the House of Commons 
with an‘ interest not inferior to 
that which attaches to the adjoin- 
ing Abbey. The speeches that 
have been delivered here consti- 
tute a very large part of England’s 
greatness in the past and of that 
heritage of freedom which belongs 
to her in the present, and although 
the ancient rafters that rang with 
the lofty tones of Fox and Pitt have 
been replaced by a more richly 
decorated roof, the genius loci has 
never yet been disturbed, and one 
enters the gorgeous new Pal- 
ace of Westminster through that 
noble hall of William Rufus which 
Macaulay has hung with the re- 
splendent tapestry of his rhetoric. 
Certainly, both for its associations 
and for what is nightly transacted 
during many months of the year 
within that stately pile, the 
Houses of Parliament may well 
attract the intelligent foreigner, 
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PARLIAMENT. 


but there are difficulties in the 
way of admission that render any- 
thing like regular attendance upon 
the debates altogether impracti- 
cable. In theory, the legislation 
of Great Britain is carried on with 
open doors, and every subject of 
the realm may witness it: in point 
of fact, few deliberative assemblies 
are so shut out from the general 
public, and that much-courted 
person, the British laborer, might 
almost as well hope to have the 
range of the Carlton Club House 
as to get a place in the gallery on 
a night when any matter of im- 
portance is to be discussed. 

All along the corridors and pas- 
sages leading to the outer octago- 
nal vestibule or lobby of the 
House of Commons are stationed 
policemen whose business would 
seem to be to bully the inexperi- 
enced chance visitor. From the 
moment that he passes the great 
gothic irised window that looks 
down upon Westminster Hall, he 
is evidently regarded as a tres- 
passer, who may be called upon 
to show cause why he shall not be 
requested to leave the building.— 
From the policeman point of view 
each and every individual is a 
possible pickpocket, and likely, at 
any moment, to be ‘given in 
charge.’? Let ‘him be as morally 
and conventionally irreproachable 
as he may, he shall not escape 
coming under the policeman’s dis- 
pleasure and rebuke by ignorantly 
crossing some line of the beautiful 
pavement, imaginary as equator 
or ecliptic, where ‘*a space must 
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be kept hopen for members.”— 
Arrived at the lobby, he must pro- 
duce or obtain some authority for 
entering the chamber, or stand 
aside. The lobby is lofty and 
spacious; great candelabra or gas- 
eliers shed a blaze of light around; 
the ceiling is elaborately pannelled 
in oak; the floor is of porcelain 
and bears such inscriptions as 
‘¢Fear God, Honor the Queen,” 
“In the Multitude of Counsellors 
is Safety, ‘‘ Where no Counsel is, 
the People Fall,”? &c., precepts 
too precious to be trodden under 
foot of men, we might suppose; 
and there are a few benches, where 
one may linger, if it please him, 
to see the members pass in and 
out, but let him not stand idly here, 
for he will be so moved about 
hither and yon, backwards and 
forwards, by the officials, in order 
that the proper space may be ‘‘kept 
hopen’’ as we have seen, that he 
will be in danger of becoming ut- 
terly demoralized. In an angle 
of the lobby, there is a long table 
or counter for refreshments, 
where the thirsty or heated M. P. 
may get his brandy and selzer, or 
an ice upon occasion, but let the 
stranger not ask ever so meekly 
for even so mild a beverage as 
ginger pop, unless the coast is 
quite clear, or he will regret his 
temerity in the neglect or the in- 
civility of the bar-keeper. The 
‘‘insolence of office’? seems to 
descend from the speaker's secre- 
tary to the man who sweeps out 
the apartments and who ordina- 
rily is eager to make a shilling by 
showing the Hall. If the visitor 
cannot get into the House he will 
consult his self-respect by going 
out of the lobby. Far better 
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lounge in the corridor among the 
statues of Clarendon and Hamp- 
den and Falkland, or inspect (un- 
der the flattering surveillance of 
A 356) the frescoes on the walls, 
see Argyll wrapt in the sweet ob- 
livion of his last sleep on earth, 
and Montrose maintaining a se- 
rene fortitude upon the scaffold. 
There are two modes of ob- 
taining admission to the House of 
Commons. One is by written 
order of a member for a particular 
evening stated therein, which ad- 
mits to the Stranger’s Gallery.— 
The other is by special courtesy 
of a member, personally intro- 
ducing his friend, through the 
civility of the Speaker, to the 
Speaker’s Gallery. Each member 
may give orders to two persons 
for the same evening, but as the 
accommodations of the Stranger’s 
Gallery fall very far short of one- 
fourth the actual roll of the 
House itself, it is clear that the 
order does not ensure its holder a 
place. To get the order, indeed, 
upon occasions of great interest is 
not ‘‘as easy as lying.» The 
member is pretty sure to have 
influential constituents visiting 
London, who are properly en- 
titled to preference in his Par- 
liamentary attentions. And as 
the order, whenever obtained, im- 
poses upon the recipient a cer- 
tain sense of personal obligation, 
it is something he does not like to 
ask for too often. As for the 


Speaker’s Gallery, it is taking a 
great liberty indeed with a mem- 
ber to summon him from his seat 
in the House into the lobby to get 
you admitted there, even when 
nothing very interesting is going 
on, and when there is to be a de- 
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bate of great moment the entire 
space is filled by the Peers, for 
whose convenience the Gallery 
was expressly designed, and the 
stranger, if regularly introduced, 
has an uneasy cousciousness of 
intrusion. So that, briefly stated, 
the case stands thus—there is 
room enough and the stranger 
may get a place when he does not 
care for admission, that is to say 
when the dull routine of ordinary 
business is all that may be seen 
and heard, but itis next to im- 
possible to get a place when he 
most desires it, on those evenings 
when the greatest minds of the 
Kingdom are to come into col- 
lision, and words are to be spoken 
which will pass into the political 
and intellectual history of the 
times. 

All this is so different from the 
free and easy way in which the 
free and enlightened citizen of 
the United States ‘‘sloshes 
around ”’ in the Capitol from Sen- 
ate Chamber to House of Rep- 
resentatives to see with how little 
wisdom his country is governed, 
as naturally to excite in sucha 
free and enlightened citizen some- 
thing of annoyance. He recol- 
lects how readily the English 
gentleman in Washington finds 
his way to the very floor of either 
branch of the National Legisla- 
ture, and he feels that it is an un- 
gracious return for such hospi- 
talities that he is excluded from 
the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. Yet it requires little re- 
flection to perceive how absurd it 
would be to allow unrestricted ad- 
mission to the privileged seats of 
the British Parliament, meeting, 
as this does, in the most populous 


city of the modern world; and, 
on the whole, one is bound to ac- 
knowledge that they manage this 
matter much better in Westmin- 
ster than in Washington, although 
it would seem a wiser plan in 
both places to demand tickets and 
make the distribution of these 
tickets part of the daily duty of 
an assistant Sergeant-at-Arms. 
The Stranger’s Gallery when, 
after much struggling, one gets 
there, is not likely to meet his 
views of comfort or convenience. 
There are seats in the gallery for, 
perhaps, eighty persons. It is 
immediately above the main en- 
trance to the chamber, which is 
in shape a parallelogram, while 
directly opposite at the further 
end is a small gallery for the re- 
porters, yet beyond, which has 
places for the ladies who sit be- 
hind a gilded wire screen effect- 
ually concealing them from pub- 
lic observation. Place aux dames 
is not a parliamentary rule of 
conduct, it would seem. Whether 
it is thought that the presence of 
ladies would prove a distraction 
to members, and thus impede the 
legislation of the kingdom, or that 
properly they have no business 
with political affairs, they are cer- 
tainly kept carefully out of sight, 
and the oratory of the House of 
Commons owes nothing at all to 
the inspiration of their smiles.— 
Reaching along the sides of the 


chamber from the Stranger’s Gal- ” 


lery to the Reporter’s Gallery are 
narrow galleries for members ex- 
clusively, though it somewhat 
passes comprehension why mem- 
bers should desire, during the 
session of the House, to have a 
bird’s eye view of its deliberations, 
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Here, however, half a dozen or 
more may generally be seen, with 
their hats pulled over their brows, 
lolling at their ease, reading a 
newspaper or a novel, and seem- 
ingly little concerned about the 
question under discussion. 

The occupants of the Stranger’s 
Gallery, however, must not wear 
their hats, nor loll nor read news- 
papers, and if detected in any one 
of these offences will be summarily 
rebuked by the official in charge, 
and put upon their good behavior. 
You have gone down to the House, 
perhaps, ata very early hour,and a 
weary interval of unimportant and 
uninteresting every-day business 
must elapse between the moment 
of your arrival and the commence- 
ment of the evening’s debate.— 
This interval, it. occurs to you, 
may be pleasantly employed with 
the perusal of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, and you innocently take a 
copy from your pocket, and begin 
reading, only to be cut short, in 
medias res, by the awful official, 
who tells you such a thing is 
strictly prohibited. Then possibly, 
after a time, you are aweary, and 
wish yourself at the opera or the 
play, and you seek an easier pos- 
ture for a furtive slumber, or with 
certain American predispositions 
to stretch yourself, you unwarily 
throw your leg over the bench in 
front of you or put your foot on 
the back of the same. But this is 
“putting your foot into it’? in- 
deed:—it is lese majesté, at the 
least. You must not sleep, you 
must not elevate the leg, you must 
sit bolt upright, and content your- 
self with what you can see of the 
popular branch of the British leg- 
islature. 
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This is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. There is no part of the 
Stranger’s Gallery from which 
more than two-thirds of the floor 
can be seen, and as there are no 
diagrams to be had, designating 
the seats of members, the stranger 
is thrown altogether upon such 
chance information of the person- 
nel of the House as he can obtain 
from those immediately around 
him. Members do not occupy 
arm chairs and desks as in Wash- 
ington, and the seats are ar- 
ranged as benches running around 
the room in the form of an ellipse, 
leaving the central space vacant. 
Below the reporters and facing 
the entrance sits the speaker, hav- 
ing before him the clerks and sec- 
retaries at their desks, on his 
right hand the ministerial mem- 
bers and on his left the leaders of 
the opposition. The House is 
thus divided by the neutral ground 
(debatable ground, it may be cer- 
tainly called, since it is so much 
occupied in the debate) of the cen- 
tre, the ins on the one side and 
the outs on the other. When there 
is a full House, it looks as if there 
were hardly benches enough for 
the members. When the House 
is thin, the prevailing bright red 
of the morocco curtains gives a 
somewhat gay appearance to the 
lower part of the chamber, and 
makes a compensation to the eye 
for the listlessness of the proceed- 
ings. 

While the members of the two 
great parties sit uniformly vis-a- 
vis in this manner, the support- 
ers of the government never sitting 
on the left of the speaker, nor the 
adherents of the opposition on his 
right, it is exceptional that a 
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member invariably occupies a par- 
ticular seat. With regard to the 
cabinet ministers and the leaders of 
the opposition only can one look for 
them with certainty in the same 
place, although by a sort of in- 
formal courtesy the privilege of 
retaining the same position, for 
convenience of discussion, is ex- 
tended to the most prominent de- 
baters of the Commons. Mem- 
bers and visitors thus know from 
what quarter to expect a reply to 
any damaging assault that may 
be made upon a party or an indi- 
vidual. 

The ordinary routine of busi- 
ness in the House of Commons is 
commenced about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the mace is laid 
upon the table and the speaker 
takes the chair. A considerable 
time is spent in the reading of 
private bills and the presentation 
of petitions, while the members, 
singly or by twos and threes, are 
dropping into the House, each 
gentieman, as he takes his seat, 
putting his hat on his head (the 
hat, in the majority of instances, 
has been held in the hand until 
the member reaches his seat) and 
crossing his legs. The preliminary 
work of private bills and petitions 
sometimes extends into the hour 
of dinner, this being at any point 
between half past six, and eight, 
when the British legislator whisks 
away in a. Hanson cab to his 
club, leaving the country and its 
varied interests toa bare quorum 
while he fortifies himself with a 
bottle of sherry and a joint for the 
night’s discussion. Then follows 
a rattling and discursive fire of 
questions at ministers, which 
is more or less entertaining ac- 
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cording to the nature of the in- 
formation sought by the interro- 
gator, the secretaries being com- 
pelled to undergo respectively a 
cross-examination upon matters 
pertaining to that branch of the 
public service under their super- 
vision and control. One mem- 
ber would be glad to learn 
of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land whether the painful ru- 
mors were true that the Treas- 
urer of the Ballyshannon Lunatic 
Asylum had run off with the funds 
of the institution and a female in- 
curable; another seeks to know of 
the Secretary for the Colonies if 
the statement in a morning paper 
be trustworthy that forty-seven 
negroes have been roasted and 
eaten with Worcester sauce by the 
white inhabitants of the island of 
Jamaica; a third asks the Secre- 
tary of War for the exact 
facts with regard to an alleged 
deficit in the balance sheet of the 
Royal Gun Factory at Longrange, 
and whether there is reason for 
believing that the missing funds 
have gone into the Fenian ex- 
chequer, and so on, through a 
long series of inquiries, whether 
made in entire good faith or for 
the purpose of bothering Her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, does not always 
clearly appear. This ordeal at an 
end, it is just as likely as not that 
a country member will move the 
second reading of some Custom’s 
or Railway Bill or Annuities’ Bill, 
and that thereupon will ensue an 
interminable and drowsy debate, 
wearisome to the stranger to that 
degree that, not being permitted 
to doze through it or yet to beguile 
the tedium with contraband Pall 
Mall Gazetteers, he feels inclined to 
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fight his way, if need be, out of 
the new Palace of Westminster 
and never enter its portals again. 
The reporters across the house, 
whose business it is to take down 
every idle word of this debate, are 
mercifully relieved every fifteen 
minutes, else they might become 
proper subjects for the interven- 
tion of the Royal Humane Society, 
or the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. The M. 
P., bored to the very article of 
exhaustion, may avert softening 
of the brain by lounging into the 
lobby and taking refreshment at 
the counter of which mention has 
already been made. As for the 
Speaker, who must endure it all, 
there is no constitutional prohi- 
bition in the matter of slumber in 
his case, and like Homer, he some- 
times nods. It was on an occa- 
sion of this sort that Praed indi- 
ted his graceful little lullaby, one 
stanza of which runs after this 
fashion— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker. Sweet to men 
Is the sleep that cometh but now and 

then, 

Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 
Sweet to the children that work in the 

mill, 

You have more need of repose than 

they— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you 

may ! 

Yes, there are forty winks for 
the Speaker and there is escape 
for the member, and respite for 
the reporter; the stranger alone 
must suffer and be strong, if, in- 
deed, he would remain until the 
battle of the giants, and join in 
the plaudits for the victor. 

During such a drowsy debate, 
however, what a change comes all 
at once over the house, if by 
some lucky chance one of the 
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giants is brought to take part in 
it! How the absentees rush in 
from the lobby, how the victims in 
the Stranger’s Gallery revive and 
bend forward to hear what the 
giant is saying, how a multitudi- 
nous ‘“‘hear! hear! hear!?? runs 
around the chamber, how the re- 
porters erectis-auribus brighten up 
and nib their pens, how the ladies, 
(bless the invisible dears, nobody 
has been thinking of them all this 
time) fluttering against the gilded 
wires of their cages like so many 
captive-birds, strain their white 
necks, and incline their pretty 
ears to catch (and, let us hope, 
comprehend) something of what 
is going on below them! 

When the debate commences on 
the question of highest importance 
it continues until two or three 
o’clock in the morning, and is 
generally adjourned from night to 
night, during several weeks.— 
But from time to time collateral 
issues, arising out of motions to 
amend, &c., &c., are presented, 
upon which the House divides, 
and something like a test vote as 
to the strength of the Ministry is 
obtained. Upon the happening 
of such divisions, which are some- 
times suddenly sprung upon the 
house, the ‘‘ whippers-in’? of the 
two great parties are aroused to 
great activity in getting every 
possible voter of their side into 
the House before ‘‘ going into the 
lobby.”? Each party has_ its 
regularly appointed and acknowl- 
edged ‘‘ whipper-in,’? whose spe- 
cial duty it is see that the full 
strength of the Ministry or the 
Opposition, as the case may be, is 
made available. Nor is this duty, 
in times of high party excitement, 
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nay even in pressing emergencies, 
so difficult or embarrassing as 
might be supposed. Throughout 
the session of Parliament, printed 
slips of what is going on in both 
Houses are sent every ten min- 
utes to the Clubs, the Theatres, 
the Opera, and even, by previous 
arrangement, to private mansions 
in the West-end, where dinners 
or balls of ceremony are going on, 
and truant M. Ps’. are thus in- 
formed that the country calls 
them to the division, from the 
next redowa with Lady Maud, 
from the garden scene where 
Adelina Patti is warbling the 
pretty love song which M. Gounod 
puts into the mouth of Marguerite, 
from the rubber at the Arlington 
where, Sir Harry sits with all the 
honors just dealt out to him: love, 
art, play, all yield to party.— 
‘*Going into the lobby” is the 
equivalent phrase for giving a 
vote, since the yeas and nays are 
not called viva voce but are counted 
by tellers, between whom, in the 
private lobby of the House, the 
supporters and opponents of the 
measure pending, pass in two 
separate files. This manner of 
taking the vote necessitates a 
recess and the clearing of the 
Speaker’s Gallery, but consumes 
less time, absolutely, than the call 
of the roll, and as it brings mem- 
bers in personal contact, (mem- 
bers, be it understood, not carry- 
ing Colt’s revolvers in their pock- 
ets) it is calculated to mitigate the 
exacerbations of partizan war- 
fare. 

And here it may be said that 
the amenities of debate are rarely 
lost sight of in the British Par- 
liament. Sharp comment, irony, 


invective are often employed, but 
such language as disgraces every 
weekly report of the Debates in 
Congress, never. Even the im- 
putation of bad motives to an 
adversary is regarded as without 
the pale of propriety. In all words 
addressed to an adversary, the 
individual, M. P. in general, ob- 
serves his own self-respect and 
the respect due tothe dignity of 
membership. But gregariously 
the House of Commons can be- 
come, and often does become, as 
noisy as a cock-pit or a penny- 
gaff. There are limits to all 
human endurance, and the coun- 
try member, whose habit it is ‘‘to 
tease, with obvions comment, and 
torture by inevitable inference”’ 
occasionally finds that he must 
“dry up.”? Nay, there are mo- 
ments when, if the first orator in 
the kingdom should come forward, 
they would not hearken to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. The first orator 
in the kingdom knows this per- 
fectly well, and never attempts at 
such moments to make himself 
heard. During the debate on the 
Reform Bill of 1866, I was present 
one evening when the House had 
quite made up its mind to divide 
on an amendment connected with 
4&7 rental, and witnessed the con- 
fusion of three or four members 
who, in succession, vainly en- 
deavored to present their views. 
The House brayed like donkeys, 
barked like dogs, crowed like 
cocks, gabbled like geese—this 
gabbling like geese is their favorite 
and most successful performance, 
and each member possibly con- 
siders himself for the moment, 
capitolinus anser—-the House 
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roared like lions, howled like hy- 
enas, until St. Stephen’s resound- 
ed as resounds the Zoological 
Gardens at the hour for the feed- 
ing of the animals, at last the 
Solicitor-General rose, and spake 
in dumb show, for some minutes, 
as if determined to be heard, but 
finally went down before the 
clamor. Such procedure was 
scarcely parliamentary or consti- 
tutional, it was certainly not 
courteous, but it was effectual.— 
The House went at once to a di- 
vision. I found that the Solicitor- 
General did not have the sympa- 
thy of the gallery. ‘‘ Why did’nt 
the beggar hold his tongue”? 
said the gentleman on my right. 
Such procedure, I believe, is 
unknown in the House of Lords, 
which is a body of great decorum, 
as it should be, in presence of the 
Throne and the woolsack and the 
bishops in their lawn, but which is 
also a body of great dullness, ex- 
cept upon special occasions,as when 
Lord Derby is going to attack 
a Liberal ministry or defend his 
own. The attendance on the 
House of Lords is generally thin; 
there are seldom more than sixty 
peers present out of a roster of 
of nearly five hundred, (Lords 
temporal and spiritual) and the 
gallery for visitors, small as it is, 
rarely overflows. The habitual 
non-attendance of the large ma- 
jority of the Peers has excited the 
attention of thinking men in the 
conservative ranks, who fear less 
the upper House, which Mr. 
Bright so dearly desires to abolish, 
should thereby lose its due weight 
in the legislation of the Kingdom, 
and expedients have been devised 
to secure the participation of a 
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greater number in the public bus- 
iness, but their Lordships do not 
favor these expedients. The re- 
luctance to attend arises out of 
the fact, that the moment a Peer 
takes his seat, he is put upon a 
committee and thus made to go 
to work, which does not please 
my Lord. If he has been elevated 
to the peerage for conspicuous 
service, he is, perhaps, old and 
gouty—podagra and the peerage 
are in inevitable association—and 
he may be excused for thinking 
his title a ‘‘ ticket of leave.?”»— 
If he is a peer by inheritance, he 
may consider, as possibly the 
Duke of Wellington who goes lit- 
tle to the House, that his ancestor 
did work enough for the family. 
Your young lord votes it all a 
bore. On the whole he prefers 
Paris. Perhapsa grateful coun- 
try will recognize this preference 
in some instances, like that of the 
Duke of Hamilton, as a public 
benefit. 

My attendance upon the debates 
in Parliament during these con- 
secutive sessions, though not fre- 
quent, yet sufficed to make known 
to me, with few exceptions, the 
persons and style of speaking of the 
more prominent members of both 
bodies. Since the death of Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone is 
probably the first man in the 
House of Commons, though his 
preéminent ability as a statesman 
might not be conceded by the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Lowe on the one 
hand or of Mr. Bright on the oth- 
er. By common consent he is the 
most accomplished orator in Eng- 
land, and an honest Tory would 
doubtless agree with you in think- 
ing that the most remarkable in- 
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tellectual performance of the year 
was Mr. Gladstone’s Annual 
Speech on the Budget when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. A man 
of wonderful gifts and of extraord- 
inary application, making his way 
to the proudest position by the 
force of his own genius and his 
own will, Mr. Gladstone yet seems 
throughout to have been one of 


those happy mortals— 

Whose even thread the Fates spin 
round and fuli 

Out of their choicest and their whit- 
est wool. 


Double-first at Christ Church and 
Fellow of All Souls’, member for 
the University of Oxford, for more 
than a quarter of a century in the 
arena and coming off best in almost 
every encounter, the scholar, the 
statesman, the counsellor, the 
orator, Mr. Gladstone has appear- 
ed to achieve greatness less than 
than to have greatness thrust upon 
him as a favorite of fortune. He 
was, indeed, defeated for Oxford 
at last, but his alma mater feels 
none the less proud of him because 
loyalty to her ancient traditions 
seemed to demand his rejection, 
and he went under upon the Re- 
form Bill with the fairest pros- 
pect of yet being Premier. Asa 
leader in the House of Commons 
he was thought somewhat impe- 
rious, and, at times, even fretful, 
and to his want of the faculty of 
conciliation was attributed by 
many the conversion of an easy- 
working Liberal majority to the 
side of the Opposition. In debate, 
Mr. Gladstone is earnest and sym- 
pathetic, and one knows not 
whether to refer his power more 
to the force of his convictions 
and the cogency of his reasonings 
than to the charm of his manner 


and the music of his voice. His 
gesticulation did not impress me 
as graceful beyond that of others, 
his hands were too constantly em- 
ployed in the pressure of the 
palms, as if he were doing up mus- 
lin, but as he leads the hearer 
along through his magnificent am- 
plifications, one becomes so thor- 
oughly under the spell of his ora- 
tory that criticism of minor points 
is forgotten, as when the strain 
has ceased it is difficult to say ex- 
actly wherein lay the fascination. 
His diction is rich, frequently re- 
dundant, and I thought might 
have been cunningly designed, 
now and then, to cover up rather 
than unfold his meaning, and he 
betrayed a certain fondness, as it 
seemed to me, for refining and 
making nice points, which would 
be less successful before the peo- 
ple than with a highly cultivated 
audience. In classical and other 
literary illustration he is equally 
ready and felicitous, though he 
trips once in a while in both, as 
when Mr. Lowe retorted upon 
him in his citation from Virgil 
én re the Trojan horse (which the 
Saturday Review cleverly said 
should be called the Trojan hack) 
by continuing the quotation, and 
when, during the same discussion, 
he altogether misplaced a stanza 
of Tennyson. But perhaps the 
greatest charm of Mr. Gladstone 
ishis entire freedom from vulgar 
ostentation and from seeking after 
effects. In his most fervid and 
glowing passages he seems to be 
thinking not at all of personal dis- 
play, and his finest ornaments are 
rather offered out of his opulence, 
it would appear, as a tribute to 
the taste and culture of his hear- 
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ers, than paraded for empty show. 

Mr. Gladstone’s great adver- 
sary, Mr. Disraeli, it was not my 
good fortune to hear upon any oc- 
easion of interest. He was al- 
ways to be seen sitting directly in 
front of Mr. Gladstone, and listen- 
ing with the most eager attention 
to that gentleman whenever he 
occupied the floor. His personal 
appearance has been so cleverly 
caricatured for many years in 
Punch, that no one at all familiar 
with the cartoons of that publica- 
tion can be at a loss in recognizing 
him from the gallery. Seated 
next Mr. Disraeli, on his left 
hand, the stranger might general- 
ly, at the time now spoken of, see 
the Right Honorable Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, and the two mem- 
bers were often engaged in earnest 
conversation, but the Truthful 
and Beautiful Baronet having been 
transferred to the House of Lords 
as Baron Lytton, the floor of the 
Commons has lost one of its 
greatest notabilities, whom all that 
visited the gallery wished to see 
if not to hear. 

Among the members of the Op- 
position, when Mr. Gladstone was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer no 
one took a higher position in the 
debate on the Reform Bill, than 
Lord Stanley, now a member of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The 
outward man might be taken as 
the type of the conventional, 
thoroughly respectable, - well-bal- 
anced Englishman. The face isa 
little heavy, with large hanging 
cheeks, and an expression of great 
gravity, which is in lively con- 
trast with the look of his father, 
the Earl of Derby, the present 
Prime Minister, and leader of the 
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Government in the House of 
Lords, whose fame was early ac- 
quired however, as Mr. Stanley 
in the Commons, where he so 
long contended with Sheil and 
O’Connell for the mastery. Lord 
Derby is the very impersonation of 
vivacity as of vigor. As you see 
him from the gallery, moving 
across the floor with alert step 
and shaking hands with an ac- 
quaintance, or seated opposite 
Earl Russell and listening from 
under his hat to some of the 
platitudes of that noble lord, or 
yet addressing the House in a 
strain of elegant raillery or state- 
ly declamation, he is the same 
Lord Derby, evidently enough 
well aware of his own power, 
reckless of consequences, defiant 
of enemies, with vitality enough 
in him yet to make a good fight 
for the old nobility with the best 
of them. At first-glance, the 
stranger, seeing father and son 
together, would take Lord Derby 
for the younger man, and surely 
on the brow of Lord Stanley, in a 
more marked degree ‘‘deliberation 
sits and public care.?? The im- 
pression made upon the English 
mind by Lord Stanley’s speech on 
the Reform Bill was, it seemed to 
me, that he was a stronger thinker 
and safer counsellor than his 
father, but wanting his grace, his 
dash, his eloquence and his com- 
mand,* 


* The story is told of Lord Stanley. 
that discussing his father’s politica 
and intellectual character witha friend 
and adherent of the latter, he said, 
“my father would be a very able man, 
if he knew anything, but he is lament- 
ably ignorant.” Onthe other hand, it 
is said that, Lord Derby, being asked if 
he had sent Lord Stanley a copy of his 
translation of the Iliad, replied, “ that 
he should do so as soon as it was pub- 
lished in the form of a Blue Book.” A far 
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-Of the rising men of the House 
of Commons, Lord Cranborne, 
who was known, at the time of 
which I write, as Lord Robert 
Cecil, occupies a conspicuous 
place. In person, tall but stoop- 
ing, and wearing a full black 
beard, with the look of aman in 
feeble health, Lord Cranborne is 
decidedly un-English in appear- 
ance. Although not more than 
forty years of age, he is regarded 
as one of the most efficient mem- 
bers of the present Ministry, and 
has won his way to power by 
diligent attention to the science of 
government. His articles in the 
Quarterly Review have secured a 
very enviable reputation for him 
in literary and political circles.— 
He is a hard student, and his re- 
laxations are not fox-hunting and 
grouse-shooting, but rambles 
through the rural districts of Eng- 
land! with a photographic appa- 
ratus, returning with the finest 
bits of English scenery in his 
port-folio. His course in Parlia- 
ment has been independent of 
party ties, though he has acted 
for the most part with the Con- 
servatives. In debate Lord Cran- 
borne is perfectly at his ease, al- 
ways thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject and never rising un- 
less he has something to say.— 
His style is eminently epigram- 
matic. From all which it will be 


more probable anecdote of Lord Stan- 
ley with reference to his father, be- 
longs tothe Library at Knowsley, his 
lordship’s country-seat in Lancashire. 
A guest in his visits had noticed that 
whenever a volume had been taken 
trom the shelves, the card of the per- 
son taking it was left behind, and see- 
ing very many of Lord Stanley’s and 
very few of Lord Derby’s cards he 
asked the son for anexplanation of the 
fact. ‘My father” said Lord Stanley, 
“has now no need of consulting books, 
he earries their contents in his head.” 
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correctly inferred that he never 
speaks without being listened to. 
On the Liberal benches, mid- 
way between the entrance and the 
Speaker’s Chair, there sat, ordi- 
narily side by side, two men of 
wide-spread reputation, different- 
ly acquired, who, in equal meas- 
ure possessed the ear of the 
House, although the one spoke 
with ease and brilliancy, and the 
other with hesitancy and plain- 
ness—-John Bright and John 
Stuart Mill. The great master of 
dialectics is a hard, nervous-look- 
ing man, thin, tall, bald, beardless, 
pale, sharp-featured, eagle-beaked 
and eagle-eyed. The striking ef- 
fect of his ample brow is pain- 
fully impaired by the disfigure- 
ment of a wart or wen. He sits 
as member for Westminster, and 
is now earnest in his advocacy of 
just those political views which 
he has for years been assailing 
with all the force of his original 
and powerful intellect. Probably 
no other writer in the English 
language has pointed out with so 
much clearness the importance of 
safe-guards against the rule of 
the lowest classes of society as 
John Stuart Mill. No one has 
warned his countrymen more im- 
pressively than he, against the 
evils to be apprehended from the 
rule of a mere numerical majority. 
But he now favors an unrestricted 
suffrage which shall be exercised 
by men and women alike. As a 
speaker, Mr. Mill lacks all the 
qualities which are possessed in 
such an eminent degree by his 
friend and brother Liberal, John 
Bright, except clearness of state- 
ment, and directness of purpose. 
John Bright is a popular orator 
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of the first class. His person is 
prepossessing, and his manner 
uncommonly agreeable. Ilaving 
long since discarded the attire of 
the Quaker, he appears always 
scrupulously well dressed in a 
suit of black, and closely shaved, 
except as to a short whisker of 
the style known as the mutton 
chop. Bold and outspoken in the 
avowal of his sentiments; with an 
exhaustless flow of excellent Eng- 
lish, remarkable as being mostly 
Saxon, the English of the Drapier 
Letters; with a voice like a trump- 
et, little varied, indeed, in its 
notes, but silver-toned and strong; 
without prettiness or circumlocu- 
tions, but going directly to his 
aim, John Bright is the Tribune 
of the People, if ever there was 
one. <A higher type of man than 
Wilkes, he has a greater mastery 
over the masses than ever that 
demagogue wielded at the height 
of his popularity. Unexception- 
able in private life, he commands 
the respect even of his opponents, 
and though his animadversions 
directed at the House of Com- 
mons from the stump, amounted 
almost to down-right abuse, he 
he was uniformly received upon 
his return with entire courtesy. 
His plans of Reform are simple 
enough. He would abolish Church 
and State, Game laws, House of 
Lords, bauble of monarchy, hered- 
itary privilege of every kind, and 
bring merry England down to a 
pure democracy after the manner 
of the United States, which is his 
model of government and society. 
Not all at once would he do this, 
perhaps, and those who act with 
him in the matter of reform would, 
many of them, start back affright- 
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edat the bare contemplation of 
stich sweeping changes. Lord 
Macaulay was an ardent Reform- 
er of 1832, and yet could not think 
Mr. Jetterson a benefactor of man- 
kind because an unrestricted suf- 
frage was the result of his politi- 
cal teachings. Mr. Gladstone, 
who once saw in Church and State 
but two aspects of one eternal em- 
bodiment of truth, might possibly 
consent to the severance of reli- 
gion from the government, but he 
would doubtless recoil from the 
destruction of the Peerage and 
the abrogation of the Crown, and 
from that ingenious division of 
social duties and privileges by 
which the rich are to pay all the 
taxes and the poor are to have all 
the power. Such is Mr. Bright's 
simple plan, and if England shall 
be brought to adopt it and shall 
ever be content to drop the sub- 
stance of liberty for its shadow 
which she sees reflected across the 
water from these shores, it will be 
due in a very great degree to the 
eloquence of the member for Bir- 
mingham. 

There is a gentleman on the 
other side of the House, once him- 
self a Liberal, who does not look 
ahead of him by the aid of Mr. 
Bright’s lamps. His appearance 
is so singular that the stranger 
will be led to ask who he is before 
hearing him utter a word. He is 
almost an Albino, with white hair 
and white projecting eyebrows, a 
man of ordinary height. and un- 
demonstrative demeanor,. but peer- 
ing out at the conduct of affairs 
with very sharp eyes indeed.— 
This is Mr. Robert Lowe, whose 
political views, his opponents 


charge, were suddenly and com- 
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pletely turned upside down by the 
violent usage he once received at 
the hands of intelligent and incor- 
ruptible Britons at the polls, upon 
which occasion he barely escaped 
with his life. Mr. Lowe distrusts 
the capacity of the million for gov- 
erning the State and sees in Mr. 
Bright the precursor, at no very 
long interval, of ‘‘the man on 
horseback.’? His speeches upon 
the Reform Bill of 1866 were com- 
pact of thought and philosophic 
insight, and though delivered 
with less ease and grace than those 
of Mr. Bright, will very surely 
endure as among the best speci- 
mens of the Parliamentary rheto- 
ric of the age of Victoria. 

The comparison is very often 
instituted by Americans between 
the oratory in general of the 
British Parliament, and that of 
the Federal Congress and the 
State Legislatures of the United 
States, and they dwell with no 
little complacency upon the un- 
questionable superiority of their 
own orators over the speakers of 
England. There can be but little 
doubt that there is a much larger 
number of men in every hundred 
in America who are capable of 
expressing themselves in public 
speech with fluency and even cor- 
rectness than in Great Britain, 
and that the ordinary discussions 
of our town councils and railroad 
boards are conducted with less 
difficulty to the gentlemen taking 
part in them than the ordinary 
discussions of the House of Com- 
mons. I have heard a_ great 
dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land, whose written discourses are 
models of rhetorical elegance, so 
stammer, and break down, and tie 


himself up in tangles of grammat- 
ical construction, and so fall over 
impediments of his own devising, 
and run into all manner of blind 
alleys of phraseology leading no 
whither, in quite hopeless con- 
fusion, and this too in a course of 
lectures (extempore) upon a sub- 
ject with which he was perfectly 
familiar, that it was almost the 
peine forte et dure to listen to him; 
and I have seen an Earl, in brave 
uniform of Lord Lieutenant of 
his county with side sword and 
cocked-hat, in moving the ad- 
dress to Her Majesty in the House 
of Lords, go through such absurd 
grimaces in his agonizing for 
words—‘‘ the contortions of the 
Sibyl without her inspiration ”— 
that a raw member of a third- 
rate debating society in a free 
school on the frontier of Iowa 
would have been ashamed of cut- 
ting such a figure as his Lordship. 
But it may be doubted whether 
we have any reason to felicitate 
ourselves upon this unquestion- 
able superiority in public speak- 
ing. So far from facilitating, it 
impedes the business of the coun- 
try. Solomon tells us twice re- 
peated that in a multitude of 
counsellors there is safety, but he 
does not say that there is wisdom 
or safety ina multitude of speak- 
ers. There is far less rubbish 
spoken in Parliament than in 
Congress, because, instead of for- 
ever talking about the British 
Lion and the Union Jack as our 
orators talk about the American 
Eagle and the glorious Flag, the 
members address themselves in 
their blunt way, stammering and 
bungling somewhat it is true, to 
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the matter in hand, and manage 
to transact it.* 

No unprejudiced observer will 
hesitate to admit that, however 
inferior John Bull may be to 
Brother Jonathan in the art of 
public speaking, there is a far 
higher culture among the mem- 
bers of Parliament than among 
the members of Congress. The 
reason is, indeed, not far to seek, 
and may be found in the dis- 
heartening truth that the tenden- 
cy of our political institutions is 
undeniably to keep the most 
thoughtful and accomplished men 
out of public life. Apart from 
the fact that public life is dis- 
tasteful to them, there is the im- 
portant circumstance that the 
man who makes politics a trade, 
rather than a study, and culti- 
vates the arts of the demagogue, 
rather than the graces of the 
statesman, will, in the great 


* Mr. Carlyle, in his admirable In- 
augural Address at Edinburgh, upon 
being installed as Rector of the Uni- 
versity there, has something to say 
that is pertinent to this matter of uni- 
versal oratory, He says: 

“Whenthe ‘seven free arts’ which 
the old universities were based on, 
came to be modified a little, in order to 
be convenient for the wants of modern 
society—though perhaps some of them 
are obsolete enough even yet for some 
of us,—there arose a feeling that mere 
vocality, mere culture of speech, if 
that is what comes out of a man, is not 
the synonym of wisdom by any means! 
That aman may bea ‘ great speaker,’ 
as eloquent as you like, and but little 
real supstance in him, .... « «.+ 

“Oh, it is a dismal cre tae all that if 
one went into it,—what has been done 
by rushing after fine speech! Lhave 
written down some very fierce things 
about that, perhaps considerably more 
emphatic than I could now wish them 
to be ; but they were, and are deeply 
my conviction. There is very great 
necessity indeed of getting a Tittle 
more silent than we are. It seems to 
me as if the finest nations of the 
world,—the English and the American 
in chief,—were going all off into wind 
and tongue. But it will appear suf- 
ficiently tragical by-and-by, long after 
Iam away out of it.” 
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majority of cases, prevail against 
the scholar and thinker at the 
polls. 
jealousy, on the part of the peo- 
ple, of superior culture. The day 
of the Legarés and the Riveses, 
of the Kennedys and the Reeds, 
of the Everetts and the Winthrops, 
has passed by, and will not re- 
turn. If any one doubt the high- 
er culture of the British Parlia- 
ment, let him consider their con- 
tributions to the literature of the 
age incomparison with what has 
been done by members of Con- 
gress in polite learning. The 
man who should be restricted in 
his reading to the books which 
had been written by our Congres- 
sional literati would be in a state 
of quite pitiable intellectual des- 
titution. But the man who 
should collect the volumes which 
have been written, or compiled, 
by members of Parliament, now 
sitting at Westminster, would get 
around him a valuable and inter- 
esting library. Without recur- 
ring to Macaulay and Jeffrey, not 
long departed, we may cite the 
voluminous essays of Lord Broug- 
ham, the philosophical writings of 
Mill, the historical and biographi- 
cal works of Earl Stanhope 
(Lord Mahon,) the novels of 
Disraeli and Bulwer, the Homeric 
Studies, and many other disserta- 
tions, of Mr. Gladstone, the ele- 
gant Latinities of the latter in 
association with Lord Lyttleton, 
the Iliad of Lord Derby, the re- 
searches of Layard, the graceful 
‘Letters from High Latitudes” 
of Lord Dufferin, that wonderful 
prose poem ‘‘ Eothen’’ and the 
History of the Crimean War, of 
Kinglake, the compilation of 


There is an unquestionable | 
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sacred poetry entitled the Book 
of Praise, by Sir Roundall Pal- 
mer, Tom Brown’s School Boy 
Days (and its companion volumes) 
of Thomas Hughes, the poems of 
Lord Houghton (better known as 
R. Monckton Milnes,) the numer- 
ous books of travel of Lawrence 
Oliphant, and we might go still 
further, for the list is not ex- 
hausted, and mention has not yet 
been made of Earl Russell's dis- 
quisitions in political philosophy 
and memoirs of poets and poli- 
ticians. 

To revert for a moment, in 
bringing these random sketches of 
Evenings in Parliament to a close, 
to English and American oratory, 
itis matter of question whether 
the superiority we have asserted 
is not rather in measure than in 
degree, in the general diffusion of 
the gift than in the surpassing 
excellence of its particular mani- 
festations, that is to say whether, 
while twelve Americans caught at 
random and called out for a pub- 
lic speech at a town meeting, or 
a political banquet, would acquit 
themselves far more creditably 
than alike number of English- 
men, there are to be found 
at this moment in Congress 
two men as eloquent as Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright. I 
greatly doubtit. And Iam equal- 
ly in doubt whether the so often 
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insisted-upon deterioration in Par- 
liamentary eloquence since the 
days of Pitt is not more fanciful 
than true. Something must be 
allowed, of course, for the change 
of circumstances, for the utilita- 
rianism of the age, for the vast 
augmentation of public business 
admitting far less of mere rhetori- 
cal displays, and for the fact that 
in our day the speeches are taken 
down just as they fall from the 
lips of the orators, and in that 
form presented to the world, with- 


out revision, the next morning ‘ 


when the world is eating its break- 
fast. We have only fragments of 
some of the finest efforts of Fox 
and Sheridan, but we cannot be 
absolutely certain that tradition 
has not in some degree exaggera- 
ted their merits. Had they been 
faithfully reported, we should un- 
doubtedly possess many noble 
passages of imperial declamation 
that have unhappily perished, but 
it may also be that, taken as a 
whole, they would fall below what 
tradition represents them to have 
been, and we may not hesi- 
tate to express the conviction that 
the volumes of Hansard for the 
year 1866 will transmit to posteri- 
ty efforts which, judged even by 
the standards of past excellence, 
posterity will regard as worthy of 
the palmiest day of English elo- 


quence. 
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Madonna. 


bo 
bo 
— 


MADONNA. 


Oh! Mary Mother, though we lay 
No adoration on thy shrine, 

Nor at thine altars prostrate pray, 
Nor deem thee as thy Son, divine. . 


We offer thee as justly due, 

The tenderest reverence lips may breathe, 
And benedictions warm and true, 
Around thy sainted memory wreathe. 


The Angel’s homage we repeat, 

His pean join in glad accord, 

And thee most blest of women greet, 
The Virgin Mother of our Lord! 


All gentle elements combined ‘ 
In thee their meed of greatest good; 

In thee may mortals fitly find 

The type of perfect womanhood. 


So pure that seeming sin became 
In thee the highest holiness; 

So steadfast in thine earnest aim, 
So strong in patient lowliness, 


So powerful in thy self-control, 

That though the future’s fearful part 
Pierced like a sword thy suffering soul, 
Thou heldest it hidden in thy heart, 


That many thoughts may be revealed!— 
Sweet Mother! well thy children know 
The blessedness, thy sorrows sealed, 
The rich results that from them flow! 


We women find in thee a bond 
Of perfect fellowship above; 
We feel thy tenderness, the fond 
Deep fervor of thy Mother-love. 


Through every trouble’s varied phase, 
Which can to woman’s portion fall, 

Thy soothing sympathy allays 

Our griefs, for thou hast known them all! 
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When we our highest hopes have laid 
On some dear object of delight, 
Then seen their fair fruition fade 
And wither with a blasting blight, 


We think of thee who thought’st to claim 
A regal throne and crowned head 

For thy Beloved, but found’st the shame 
Of Calvary’s cruel Cross instead! 


And when th’ insatiate Conqueror Death 
Our heart’s most treasured trust has won, 
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We see thee watch with bated breath, 
The awful dying of thy Son! 


Oh! Mary Mother, may we trace 
The blessed pathway thou hast trod, 
Till saved by thy Son-Saviour’s grace 
We meet thee in the light of God! 


MARY ASHBURTON.* 


A TALE OF MARYLAND LIFE. 


CHAPTER II. 


So passed away the morning of 
my life; in foolish dreamings of 
impossibilities, that wondering 
search into the future that youth 
half delights, half fears to sound, 
the futtre floating with its golden 
rose-clouds, each impossible be- 
coming the possible with its may- 
bes of silver linings, vivified with 
shapes so indistinct that they melt 
before becoming visible to the 
sight, like those sweet shades in 
the morning sky when it is im- 
possible to tell where one com- 
mences or another terminates; 
before growing dull and grey and 


* Continued from page 152. 


hardened, changing character 
with the experience of each added 
year, as life reveals itselfand the 
mystery (no grand mystery after 
all) unwinds, only to find the fu- 
ture still fleeting before us as it 
merges and developes itself into 
eternity—death and immortality, 
the goal we seldom think of in 
those sweet, youthful imaginings. 
Ah! God has so ordained it. He 
placed us here to live, to fill our 
little span, and He would not 
have the young, strong arm ren- 
dered nerveless with the impres- 
sion of life’s futility. 

I often saw him, the inspirer of 
my dreams, in one way or another. 
Once or twice when I was walking 
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to school through the woods, I 
was overtaken by him and his tu- 
tor ona scientific ramble in the 
same direction. On such occa- 
sions he always bowed and gal- 
lantly insisted upon relieving me 
of my books, carrying them for 
me till we reached the school- 
house door. He would make 
some gentlemanly remarks by the 
way,. which I answered shyly 
enough, stealing occasional glances 
at him from under the border of 
my long sun-bonnet, then when 
my destination was reached with 
another courtly bow he would pass 
on with his tutor. 

Then I saw him on his beau- 
tiful pony, presented by his fa- 
ther when his precocious manli- 
ness had developed itself into a 
desire for dangerous pastimes, 
could see him from my window as 
he gallopped to and from his state- 
ly home, made the woods echo 
with the report of his gun or bot- 
anized with his tutor in the neigh- 
boring fields. I loved to watch 
him with the most eager, child- 
like unconsciousness of harm, as 
if he had been a beautiful flower, 
a favorite plant, or those rich, 
gorgeous sunsets that my young 
soul drank in with such intoxica- 
ting delight. 

But, alas! a plant or a sunset is 
very different from a handsome 
youth, and the admiration exci- 
ted by the one differs altogether 
in its consequences from that pro- 
duced by the other. 

Several times he came with his 
father to see mine on business, 
and while the elder gentlemen 
were conversing, he would walk 
about the premises, playing with 
my little brothers, or conversing 
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with his air of dignified grace with 
my mother. I, upon such occa- 
sions, sat with my eyes downcast 
upon my work, my face flushing 
and my heart beating tumultuous- 
ly if he happened to address a 
word to me, too shy to give an audi- 
ble answer. One day I was seated 
on the bench under the sitting- 
room window, with the honey- 
suckle swinging above me and half 
touching my head as I spun some 
wool. The noise of the wheel pre- 
vented my hearing their approack 
until they were quite close and I 
looked up startled upon hearing 
footsteps to find it was the father 
and son. 

They bowed and the young gen- 
tleman took a seat near me while 
his father walked off with mine to 
the adjoining field for the exhibi- 
tion of some cattle. He threw 
himself with careless ease on 
the turf and played with our old 
house dog, all unconscious of the 
admiring looks I stole at him oc- 
casionally. 

Our conversation was very lim- 
ited. Iwas of course too shy to 
undertake his entertainment, and 
he, after addressing nre several 
remarks about the flowers and my 
present occupation, or such things 
as he supposed might be interest- 
ing to a simple, ignorant country 
girl, folded his arms while the 
dog caressed his feet and appear- 
ed to be absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the scenery or other 
subject of meditation. Presently 
he sprang lightly to his feet as he 
saw the elder gentlemen approach- 
ing, brushing away all familiarity 
with the dog that was rather im- 
portunate in his attentions, as he 
did so. 
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‘You should have accompanied 
us, Alfred,’? remarked his father, 
‘*Mr. Ashburton’s stock is really 
worth looking at. I should like 
to have had your opinion, also, as 
to some I design purchasing.’’— 
Alfred laughed and shook his 
head. 

“Tt is an oldadage, my father,”’ 
he said, ‘‘that two heads are bet- 
ter than one, but 1 never heard 
before that three were.’? He 
paused and looked beyond at 
something in the distance for a 
moment, then added, “especially 
such a sheepish one as mine is 
upon such subjects.”? Indeed he 
did not look in the least interested 
in that under discussion, and his 
opinion could hardly have been of 
much value. 

His father looked at him with 
smiling pride. ‘‘ A great farmer, 
Mr. Ashburton,”’ he said, turning 
tomine. ‘That is my future as- 
sistant. What do you think of 
him for the present? is he likely 
to be a very valuable one, when 
he avoids such occasions for learn- 
ing what may be very useful to 
him hereafter.” 

**Humph!’’ said Father dryly, 
“is that what you intend doing 
with him, Mr. Chauncey? I tell 
*ee what, young gent, you’ll have 
to look sharp before you make a 
farmer. It requires more eyes 
than you’ve got, it appears to 
me.”? 

I flushed and thrilled with hor- 
ror and cast a glance involuntarily 
at the father and son. It was 
certainly not the answer that the 
elder Chauncey had anticipated. 

He colored and drew himself 
haughtily back from my plain- 
spoken old father, changing his 


manner at once from an air of 
friendly condescension to one of 
proud reserve. 

Alfred noted the effect at once, 
and, with his graceful good nature, 
came to my father’s rescue. 

To his father’s hurried defence, 
that “‘there was time enough, he 
wanted the young gentleman to 
see something of the world before 
he settled **»——, he struck in, 

**You are right, both of you. 
Perhaps I make more use of my 
eyes than you suppose, Mr. Ash- 
burton. Thanks to my father’s 
care I am laying in knowledge 
now which will not prove useless 
to me hereafter, as you will see. 
We can never be rivals,’ he 
bowed politely, ‘‘as you have the 
advantage of me in age and ex- 
perience, but some time under 
your kind advice I may not dis- 
grace my instructors.”? 

His speech had a_ peculiarly 
pleasant effect, and raised him 
higher (if that could be) in my 
estimation than ever. 

My father’s attack had been a 
very rough, unprovoked one, and 
particularly unseasonable at his 
own house; I felt bitterly ashamed 
of it, and the contrast between 
his want of refinement and their 
easy polish was never more strong- 
ly defined than at that moment. 

Father did not seem conscious 
of it, and took Alfred’s politeness 
as if it had been his right, while it 
softened him without his know- 
ing it. 

‘*You will be very welcome to 
it,??> he nodded good naturedly, 
‘‘An old man’sadvice is sometimes 
of value, you know.”’ 

The visitors bowed and walked 
off, carrying away with them a 
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breath of polished refinement that 
seemed to leave my own surround- 
ings so coarse and flat by con- 
trast. 

I felt the roughness of father’s 
manners as a sort of disgrace and 
a sense of humiliation and in- 
feriority came over me which was 
very unpleasant, and marred my 
enjoyment of the sunset that 
evening considerably. It is a 
very difficult thing to become 
etherealized. Though we gaze 
among the stars, a gnawing un- 
easiness at the heart will drag us 
down from ereal flights and 
make us far more alive to a mun- 
‘dane than a celestial existence. 

Once, and once only, I went to 
that proud mansion that was to 
my childish imagination as a 
Paradise from which I was de- 
barred entrance forever—always 
near, yet as distant in reality, as 
one of the stars I gazed at in the 
night time. 

One afternoon, father came in 


and said, 
‘*“Mary, don’t you wanta walk?”’ 
‘““Where, father??? I asked, 


looking up from my sewing. 

‘““Why, I’ve got to go up to 
Chauncey’s on business, (my fath- 
er always called him Chauncey 
behind his back, to my great 
repugnance, for I knew that he 
would not, for worlds, have done 
it to his face) and mother says you 
may dress yourself, and go with 
me, if you like. Will you go?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, I'd like very much to 
go,”? I answered, with quick 
heart-beats, ‘‘It would give me 
pleasure to walk there with you.” 

‘*You queer little witch of a 
woman! why don’t you answer 
like other people? Fie! about 
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your pleasure, but go and get 
ready, for I can’t be kept waiting, 
hark ye.” 

Repairing to my room in a state 
of great internal excitement, I 
found mother almost equally so 
over my frocks, holding up several 
for examination as to their suit- 
ableness on so august an occa- 
sion. 

Her perplexity, fortunately for 
me, was put to a speedy termina- 
tion by father’s calling out from 
below, ‘‘make haste;’? so I was 
quickly donned in a blue muslin 
and straw hat with streamers of 
the same azure tint. 

“You look very nice,’’ said 
mother, surveying me with ap- 
parent satisfaction, ‘‘ Now hold 
up your head and be as much of 
a lady as any of them.’’ If hold- 
ing up the head constituted the 
lady, my title to that appellation 
was certainly but a poor one, for 
my shy eyes drooped constantly 
on leaving our own land and 
treading the great avenue to the 
shrubberied Paradise. 

Icould hardly realize my hap- 
piness, the felicity of going to his 
home;—there of seeing him per- 
haps;—of being their guest fora 
little while, and though ever so 
little, an object of their attention 
for the time. I was only thirteen 
or fourteen then. 

There were strangers just ar- 
rived at the grove we were told, 
and mother was delighted at the 
opportunity of my seeing and 
describing them to her on my re- 
turn, having considerable curi- 
osity of her own to go there her- 
self, which curiosity she had had 
no chance of gratifying, as of 
course, she was not expected to 
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visit there, and she would not go 
upon any other pretext. So it 
pleased her well that her daugh- 
ter, as a child; should have the 
advantage she could not obtain 
for herself, of seeing and being in 
fashionable society—-hence her 
anxiety about my dress, as if it 
mattered to those proud people 
what the plain farmer’s daughter 
wore. 

With intense, trembling pleas- 
ure, I left our own grounds and 
entered the iron gate that led into 
the park, advancing with my 
father through an avenue of oaks 
and poplars, whose intertwining 
shadows tesselated the smooth 
surface of the clean grass below 
on which our foot-falls were 
scarcely audible. My eye travel- 
ed up the smooth, shapely trunks 
till they reached the lofty sum- 
mits clasping their branches to- 
gether in long rows of arches 
through which the light fell fitful- 
ly on the dark green carpeting. 

The place appeared still more 
elegant to my unsophisticated 
eyes asI neared it than it had 
looked from my little garret win- 
dow. A handsome porch of im- 
posing dimensions, with granite 
pillars and steps decorated the 
front. The house itself was of a 
red brick, mellowed into a deep, 
rich hue by age and weather, re- 
lieved by dark green shutters and 
stone and stucco work. 

On one side wasa large green 
conservatory, beyond which was 
seen a gate of trellis work sup- 
ported by a pairof granite pillars, 
on the summit of each of which 
was a stone urn from which grew 
a variety of flowers forming rich 
bouquets and sending forth vari- 
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ous little creepers which wound 
about the stonework and wreath- 
ed it fancifully. Through the 
trellis work I could see the gar- 
den with its stately bushes ranged 
in artistic order. A purple mag- 
nolia and a pink myrtle waved to 
me through the gate, and a blos- 
soming rose tree with its wreaths 
of pink boughs scattered its ele- 
gant burden on the graveled 
walks. On the other side, a long 
row of buildings hid the grounds 
from view and were almost con- 
cealed by a grove of lindens which 
grew close to the house. 

My heart beat rapidly as we ap- 
proached, and I almost wished 
myself at home rather than en- 
counter that formidable meeting 
with strangers. How would they 
meet me? What would they say 
to me, and would I be able to 
comport myself properly? I asked 
myself breathlessly. 

Fortunately I was soon relieved, 
for Mr. Chauncey seeing us ap- 
proaching his house, came out on 
the porch to meet ts. Though a 
proud man, he had very affable 
manners, particularly at home, 
and his reception of us was that 
of the thorough-bred gentleman. 

‘“*Tam most happy to see you, 
Mr. Ashburton. Your little daugh- 
ter, I presume. Permit me to 
take her in and place her under 
Mrs. Chauncey’s charge during 
her visit.”’ 

My father stated the object of 
his visit, which was to see some 
famous specimens of agriculture 
that Mr. Chauncey had lately im- 
ported and intended attempting 
to naturalize on his farm. 

‘“‘Come this way, Miss, —— 
Mary? is that your name?’ said 
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Mr. Chauncey, leading me in the 
handsome hall, where a broad 
stair-case led to the story above, 
and an open door opposite showed 
a long piazza around which trees 
waved in the summer wind. He 
stepped to one side, and opening 
a door, I was suddenly in the 
midst of so brilliant an assembly, 
my eyes could discern nothing but 
a mass of gilded cornices, splendid 
furniture, ladies in floating sum- 
mer vestments that waved like 
mists before me, while my ears 
were saluted by a low, subdued 
hum, which subsided a very little 
as those who were near turned to 
see who it was their host was ush- 
ering in just then. ‘‘ Mrs. Chaun- 
cey, here isa young lady that I 
place under your care for the pres- 
ent. My good neighbor, Mr. 
Ashburton’s daughter.’? He led 
me forward as he spoke into the 
centre of the room, but my drooping 
eyes and trembling limbs scarcely 
permitted me to see the looks I 
felt to be directed towards my poor 
little self. 

A queenly lady, in a purple silk 
trimmed with rich black lace, with 
her long curls permitted to fall in 
front while a high tortoise shell 
comb confined them partially be- 
hind, advanced to receive the lite 
tle girl thus thrown upon her at- 
tention. 

Had she been a royal lady and 
these the denizens of her court, she 
could not have been more queen- 
like or I more fluttered at such a 
presence. But she welcomed me 
with all the dignified grace and 
affability of a queen and bent her 
haughty head with a winning 
smile as she spoke to me with con- 
descending kindness. 
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** Come to this seat, my dear,” 
she said, drawing me to an otto- 
man, ‘‘Iam very glad your fa- 
ther brought you. I have seen 
you so often at church that I al- 
most feel as if I knew you, and 
take quite an interest in the little 
thing that I have watched from 
Sunday to Sunday. And you 
wished to see the place, did you 
not? It looks very well now that 
the trees are in foliage and the 
flowers in bloom. Would you 
like to see the grounds? IfI can 
only command the attention of 
my madcap son who is completely 
run away with our pretty young 
guest there, 1 would get him to 
show you around.”’ 

Was Alfred there? I had never 
raised my eyes till now to ascer- 
tain. Now that the beating of 
my heart quickened at the men- 
tion of his name, I looked up 
rapidly and saw far away in the 
deep embrasure of a window, with 
heads bent together, two beautiful 
figures. One was Alfred’s as he 
bent with boyish grace towards 
an exquisitely beautiful girl about 
my own age. His laughing face 
and light waving hair almost 
touched hers as she half turned 
aside in a fit of playful petulance, 
archly glancing at him over a 
rose she held in her hand. I was 
lost in admiration while looking 
at her; her beauty was captiva- 
ting. She was not one of those 
ideal beauties that I had read of 
in books and peopled my imagin- 
ary world with. No written 
words, though descriptive of fea- 
tures, form and complexion, could 
convey an idea of her fascinations. 

It was not her figure, though 
that was as slim and graceful as 
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some delicate plant, it was not 
the usual attributes of beauty, 
though she possessed each in per- 
fection—these I have seen since 
almost, if not quite equalled in 
others—but there was a nameless 
something about her that com- 
pelled you to love her with a jeal- 
ous, exclusive love, almost to a 
painful intensity. Toa man her 
very presence must have been in- 
toxicating. Her eyes were in- 
tensly brown, so warm and rich 
that they looked like painted vel- 
vet, but in the centre glittered 
two radiant pupils that swam in 
the lustre their arch mischief gave 
them one moment, the next to 
melt into your very soul with the 
mild entreaty of a gazelle. Her- 
eyebrows were very distinctly 
marked and very much arched in 
the centre, which gave them their 
peculiar richness and fascinated 
your gaze so completely as you 
watched the play of her brows, 
the lines appearing to cross one 
another in their indescribable 
archness. She was not dark, yet 
her roses were too brilliant to call 
her fair. Her color was rich and 
fluctuating; of that deep, warm 
tint that one finds in the heart of 
a rose when the sun has blanched 
its outerenvelope. Her lips were 
as scarlet as the coral bracelets 
she wore and they assisted her 
eyes wonderfully in sustaining 
their peculiar expression. From 
the small, beautiful head fell a 
profusion of rich brown ringlets, 
very dark in color and heavy in 
their arrangement. Whatever she 
might be in the future, the co- 
quette, the practiced worldling, 
she appeared but a wild, merry 
girl at present. Yet her manner 
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indicated her future as she turned 
coquettishly from him and at- 
tempted to place the red rose in 
her hair. It fell to the floor be- 
tween them. He stooped and 
bending gracefully over her, placed 
the rose where she desired it to 
rest. Very meekly the soft eyes 
fell during this act of gallantry, 
and the lines rested almost straight 
across her brows, but presently, 
arching with mischief she raised 
them to a neighboring mirror, 
and made them give a most com- 
ical protest against his awkward- 
ness in decorating her hair. 

‘“* Alf, Alfred,’? called his moth- 
er softly. 

Tossing back her heavy curls 
the young guest came running 
over to where we sat, shaking her 
finger commandingly at Alfred 
who was about to follow her. 

‘“He can’t come,”? she cried, 
her face glowing as arose. “I’ve 
put him in the corner and for- 
bidden his moving for the pre- 
sent.’’ 

‘“ Why have you cornered my 
son, Adéle?” asked the lady 
gently, and taking the hand that 
was held out in playful threaten- 
ing towards him. 

‘‘For sundry misdemeanors, 
madam, I assure you he deserves 
punishment, and shall receive it 
most humbly at my hands.’’ 

‘* Very well, my dear, but you 
must put off his punishment for 
awhile and let him escort this 
young lady who has never been 
here before, about the place. Go 
tell him that his mother wants 
him.” : 

Giving a graceful sweep in sub- 
mission to his mother’s superior 
authority, a wave of her imperial 
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hand brought him speedily across 
the room. ~ 

‘¢T don’t know what I shall do 
with youand Adéle to keep you 
in order,’? said his mother smil- 
ing at him fondly. ‘‘Now go and 
comport yourself properly. Take 
this young lady under your charge 
and walk about the grounds till I 
send for you.”’ 

Alfred had taken my little 
trembling hand in his and spoken 
to me with gentle kindness, but I 
felt intuitively that he must have 
considered my presence at the 
time as a great bore, drawn off as 
he was from his devotion to that 
entrancing young beauty. 

‘*T will do my best, mother, to 
act the showman, though there 
is’nt much to be seen after all. 
Will you come, Miss Adéle??? 

‘““No, I think not. While you 
act beau-general let me remain 
beside your mother and learn that 
very desirable good behavior 
which I need so much. Mr. Al- 
fred, I kiss my hand to you. I 
am afraid to stay in your com- 
pany any longer since it spoils my 
reputation for dignity.” 

She pouted so prettily as she 
spoke and gave her head such a 
provoking, little ill-used, toss that 
he remained perforce to make 
peace. 

“Tt is a very great hardship 
for me to be under the burden of 
your displeasure, Miss Fleurry, 
since I was placed under the same 
condemnation. If I have wronged 
you, I ask pardon, but in the 
meantime if you will come with 
us, I promise to be on the best 
behavior imaginable. Pledge 
your word for your suffering son, 
mamma mine.”? 
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“Go, Adéle, you shan’t stay 
with us,’ bade the lady smilingly, 
‘““the presence of your charge, 
probably, will keep you from being 


stoo outrageous.”’ 


Adéle had not addressed me a 
word after the first introduction, 
but suddenly turning then she 
said, ‘‘come, Miss Asburton, and 
take a walk.” 

I arose and timidly took the 
proffered hand. We walked out 
through the hall into the piazza, 
thence over the smooth turf, 
through the gate of trellis work 
into the garden. 

It was like fairy land to me— 
those beautiful trees and rare 
flowers. So lovely with the sum- 
mer wind sighing among them 
and rustling their leaves as if the 
spirit of flowers dwelt among 
them and murmured admiration 
at the fair young flower that was 
as beautiful as those we had 
brought with us. I looked at 
nothing so much as at her, so 
fascinating to me were her bright 
dark eyes and brilliant cheeks. 

I did not know—I was guiltless 
of intentional wrong—but her 
beauty gave me pain, rather than 
pleasure, and I knew not why, 
but I wished as I looked at her 
that either she was less charming, 
or that Iwas her equal in per- 
sonal attractions. A numb pain 
came over me, and I wished that 
she had not come into my paradise 
to disturb my dreams and cause 
me this vague, inward uneasiness. 
Then came discontent, and I felt 
myself to be so homely and awk- 
ward as I walked beside them, 
they continuing their graceful 
jesting. 

Alfred spoke to me several times, 
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but as I answered only in mono- 
syllables, he thought probably that 
I would feel more at my ease in 
being permitted to remain silent, 
so he and Adéle jested and sport~ 
ed, he the willing captive, she the 
arch child coquette. He was evi- 
dently very much in love, for he 
could scarcely take his eyes from 
her budding beauty for a moment. 

We came to an arbor buried 
wnder a heavy mass of creepers. 

“Ah! Alfred !” cried <Adéle, 
“ will you look at that rose above 
there? What would I not give 
for it!’ 

‘“¢ Yourself ?”? he asked playful- 
ly putting one hand on the arbor 
as if about to rise on its frame- 
work, and turning his smiling 
face around to her. 

‘“‘ Myself!*? she exclaimed inno- 
cently,”? Lam not mine to give. 
You know I belong to mamma 
and papa yet.”’ 

“Ah! true! but Ill hold the 
promise good for the future (vague 
uneasiness again.) Your obedi- 
ent, humble servant, mademoi- 
selle.”’ 

He sprang lightly up the side 
of the arbor, leaned over and pro- 
cured the roseintriumph. Jump- 
ing down, he half bent one knee 
and tendered the flower with an 
air of graceful submission to his 
liege lady. It wasa lovely white 
rose with a heavy envelope of 
waxen petal, just warmed in the 
centre into a mellow tint as if the 
sun had kissed it and left a ray to 
linger there. 

‘¢‘T am so much obliged to you, 
sir knight, that I am going to 
give this rose to Miss Ashburton 
on whom you were in duty bound to 
bestow it. Remember you have 


given me countless flowers already, 
but have not given her one.”? 

His face flushed deeply as she 
turned to me with playful petu- 
lance and said— 

‘Take this flower, Miss Ash- 
burton, I have a great many more 
and don’t care for it.” 

‘No, indeed,” said I, drawing 
back, and so wounded that I could 
with difficulty refrain from a fit 
of childish tears. 

‘“There, Master Alfred, you 
see that I am more polite than 
you, and Miss Ashburton knows 
it.”? (The wanton little beauty! 
she knew her power and was mer- 
ciless in the use of others as a 
means for its exhibition.) 

‘‘Miss Ashburton must excuse 
me,” cried Alfred with heightened 
color, ‘‘but you said you would 
give anything for it, while Miss 
Ashburton expressed no wish of 
the kind.’ 

‘* Very proper! how could she 
when you never offered her a sin- 
gle flower? Miss Ashburton, send 
him off.” 

Thus playfully amusing them- 
selves we wandered on about the 
grounds, while Alfred retrieved 
his character for politeness by 
gathering a variety of flowers, 
some delicate heliotrope and ver- 
benas as a bouquet for me, pre- 
senting them very kindly when 
arranged. ; 

I received it with a simple 
“thank you,’? but I have preserv- 
ed it from that day to this. They 
lie now scentless and faded in a 
little box; kept because his hand 
had touched them, and because of 
the passing thought that he be- 
stowed on me while arranging 
them. How foolish it was! I 
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blushed many a time on seeing to throw them away when their 
them for the feeling that prompted beauty and fragrance were gone. 
me to keep them, yet could not (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
summon moral courage sufficient 


CALLISTA. 


Out of a darkness deeper far than death, 
Out of a pitiless, pale sorrow piled 
About my heart that stifled back my breath 
And hushed mé like a terror-stricken child, 
Callista called me, and I could not stay: 
Callista called me, and I went away. 


She called me, and like Ariel, her voice 
Evoked a tempest from my spirit fraught 
With swift, auroral splendors that rejoice 
Around the darkened, Arctic poles of thought: 
She called: my heart flushed gladly up the sky 
Beneath the radiant summer of her eye. 


Callista called me, and for four long years 
The spectral beckoning of her white hand 
Led me thro’ terror and thro’ blood, and tears, 
When war ran riot ‘‘ in the red, red land,” 
And like a vestal Priestess she became 
Part of the Faith that made her altars flame. 


Scorching or freezing on the Picket lines, 

Or bound and guarded in a Felon’s cell, 
Or laid at rest beneath the moaning pines, 

Or where the battle’s thund’rous surges swell, 
I saw her bright face gleaming everywhere 
Calm as blest dreamings, eloquent as prayer. 


Ah, once when fevered of a grievous wound 
Mine eyes had power to pierce the outward rind 
Of gross, material forms which hedge us ’round 
And see the essences therein enshrined ;— 
I saw Callista’s naked spirit then 
Fairer than women are, nobler than men. 


Vou: ITI.—No. III. 16 
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And after Franklin, when the midnight rain 
Washed off the blood-clots from my sleepless eyes, 
While I was sifted thro’ the sieves of pain 
Beneath the chill November’s murky skies, 
O, radiantly, she came, and bending low 
Set peace, like kisses, on my heart and brow. 
On a full score of bloody battle-fields Le 
*Mid the artillery’s volcanic roar, sa 
I heard the music that a whisper yields, Pl 
A melody that haunts me evermore, om 
Callista whispering promises divine rs 
*¢ After the war, Love, then will I be thine!” wi 
O, Darling, in the Land we Love there are oe 
Fair throngs of girls; but none of them I knew; lia 
Homeless, and friendless as an unlit star fir 
Was I among them; friendless but for you; - 
Nor after four years’? martyrdom, can I ni 
Recall one kindly word, or kinder sigh: i 
And thou art gone, Callista, even thou! ex 
Sole Love of mine in all those dreary years! iz 
And thou hast left my weary spirit now : th 
Like faded smiles adrift in bitter tears!— of 
| Where dwellest thou, Callista?—I would dwell & 
With only thee!—I cannot say, Farewell! 4 SC 
| What land’s soft breezes toss thy nut-brown hair? & : 
| What vales now blossom ’neath thy calm, dark eye? Ww 
Or dwellest thou on mountains bleak and bare? in 
Or did’st thou to the unknown desert hie?— n 
O, Beautiful, no home on earth hast thou ¢ 
Save this poor heart!—and it is broken now! in 
Callista, call me wheresoe’er thou art!— ] i 
Pillow my wan cheek on thy virgin breast! " : 
And let thine eyes distill into my heart : 
Strength that is calm, and courage that can rest!— . 
A land of slaves is wearisome to me, t 
And my heart pines for solitude with thee! t 
Callista, call me! Beautiful, be mine!— 1 
And let me feel in heart, and blood, and brain, } 
That I am thine, in thought and purpose, thine! 
Alike to me are ocean, Alp, and plain; | 


The Land I Love is only where thou art, 
Next to Messiah, nearest to my heart! 
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Humors of the Morgan Raid. 


HUMORS OF THE MORGAN RAID INTO INDIANA AND OHIO. 


(THIRD PAPER.) 


A DESERTED VILLAGE, 


Two companies of the ‘‘ Indiana 
Legion? went down from their 
respective towns—Jonesville and 
Plainington—to show Gen. Mor- 
gan fight at Vernon. The two 
towns mentioned were on a line 
with Vernon: Jonesville was the 
nearest; therefore the Jonesvil- 
lians reached the ‘‘seat of war” 
first. Just outside the captured 
borough, at a safe distance, they 
halted and commenced to drill, 
for their commander, being a wise 
man, did not deem it altogether 
expedient to lead a freshly-organ- 
ized company into battle until 
they had heard at least something 
of army tactics. 

The spot chosen by the venture- 
some Jonesvillians, in which to 
educate themselves for war, was 
a deep valley, and while they 
were righting their eyes and left- 
ing their eyes, and wheeling, 
marching, counter-marching and 
charging; their friends, the Plain- 
ingtonians, appeared on the hill. 
The Jonesvillians recognized them 
at once, aud with a view to show- 
ing off, began to indulge in a 
series of figures and flourishes so 
sublime as never yet to have been 
thought of by any writer of army 
tactics. But the Plainingtonians 
were less fortunate in point of 
recognition. They saw the Jones- 
villians and halted; a brief, very 
brief, consultation was held; a 
‘¢ rioht-about-face ’? was ordered, 
and just as their neighbors began 
to indulge in one of their grand 


charges towards the top of the 
hill, with aneye single to their 
splendid reception, they struck off 
towards Jonesville, sans any word 
of command, or order to march, 
at the rate, as a musician might 
say, of three beats in a bar. 

This movement on the part of 
their co-laborers in the ‘‘cause of 
their country ”’ greatly astonished 
the Jonesvillians, for it never in 
the least occurred to them, that 
they, the loyal representatives of 
the loyal town of Jonesville, could 
possibly be mistaken for a band 
of rebels. There was something 
dreadful in the wind! What that 
was, it did not take their imagina- 
tions long to conjure up. From 
their advantageous position the 
Plainington boys had, most likely, 
seen Morgan and his whole force 
sweeping onin that direction.— 
They were then, in all probability, 
just ready to come over the hill 
from the direction of Vernon—a 
moment later and they would be 
tearing down upon them like a 
herd of locomotives. With one 
accord this impression seemed to 
force itself upon every member of 
the company, and by common 
consent they continued their 
charge straight on after the de- 
moralized Plainingtonians ; or 
rather, they converted it into 
what those worthies mistook for 
a most vigorous and malignant 
pursuit. 

Such a race was never seen be- 
fore, and may never come off 
again. The Jonesvillians took 
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new fright at every extra exer- 
tion on the part of the Plaining- 
tonians, and so, to use a homely 
phrase, they kept it up, nip and 
nip. Finally the distance be- 
tween Vernon and Jonesville was 
overcome, and into the latter 
place dashed the Plainingtonians, 
calling to the citizens to fly 
for their lives, as Morgan and 
his horse-thieves were right at 
hand. And the citizens flew. 
Some to their cellars, some to 
their garrets, and some toward 
the neighboring woods. In five 
minutesit was a legitimate bedlam. 
Men shouted to each other and 
swore at each other, or some one 
else; women screamed, children 
squalled, jacks brayed, and dogs 
barked—every sound that the lit- 
tle town was qualified to make 
came pouring forth tributary to 
the great hub-bub that was com- 
ing off with such commendable 
volume. 

Up dashed the Jonesvillians, 
just as the excitement was highest. 
The Plainingtonians were com- 
pletely exhausted, and as it did 
not occur to them that rebels were 
only flesh and blood, and there- 
fore liable to get in the same con- 
dition, they concluded it was folly 
to longer continue the flight. So 
when their friends appeared, they 
threw down their arms and pre- 
pared to surrender uncondition- 
ally. 

‘We surrender !’? cried the 
commander of the Plainington- 
ians, as the other company swept 
up towards them. ‘‘ Never!’ re- 
sponded the Jonesville man, 
‘“‘never think of surrendering as 
long as you can fight. We are 
going to make a stand here, and 
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protect our homes, or die by them. 
Back us up, my good neighbors— 
by our united efforts we can check 
the hordes of treason, and hold 
them till reinforcements come to 
our aid. The goodly town of 
Jonesville must not be thus tame- 
ly surrendered up without an ef- 
fort to save her.”? 

A new light broke in upon the 
Plainingtonians, and straightway 
their courage arose far above zero. 
Seizing their arms, they swore 
that the surrender of Jonesville, 
or of anything, or any one else, 
was the last thing they could ever 
think of. ‘‘ You interrupted me,”? 
said their commander; ‘I did 
not mean that we were willing to 
surrender-—here is what I was 
going to say, ‘we surrender? 
We lay down ourarms? Never, 
while there is asinew at command, 
or a country that calls for our 
services!??? 

The commanders were now 
each highly pleased with the 
other. A few words, however, 
sufficed to show pretty clearly just 
how matters stood, and what all 
this great race had been about, 
yet neither was willing to ac- 
knowledge the corn; so they made 
out that Morgan was coming, 
sure enough, and that they had 
double-quicked, not because they 
were afraid of him, but because 
they wanted to get to Jonesville 
ahead of him in order that they 
might defend the town. So they 
went out and formed in line of 
battle on the Vernon side of the 
place, and, in the language of the 
poet, 

—‘Waited and waited 
Until did prevail 

The opinion that Knids had 
Abandoned the trail,” 
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Or, in other words, waited till 
night came on and a runner came 
with it, bringing a mess of as- 
tonishing intelligence to the 
frightened citizens of the ‘‘de- 
serted village,’’ to the effect that 
General Morgan had quitted Ver- 
non, was marching, not towards 
Jonesville, but directly away from 
it. 

It is a matter of wonder to 
some how it was that with the 
immense force they called out, the 
Federals did not prove more an- 
noying to General Morgan in the 
course of his raid. The conduct 
of the two companies mentioned 
above may serve asa partial ex- 
planation. There were men 


enough constantly at hand to 
have swallowed the Confederates 
without salt, as the saying is, but 


like the Jonesvillians, they were 
generally only a little distance 
away, engaged in drilling, or 
something else. I recollect a little 
affair that came off just after the 
army got into Ohio. If not 
strictly humorous, it goes to 
further substantiate what I have 
been saying with reference to the 
keep-off propensities that were so 
fully developed in the ‘‘ Legions;” 
and also to show that when ac- 
cidently wrung in they were de- 
cidedly 
SHARP SHOOTERS. 

Sergeant Gilcrease, of the 10th 
Kentucky, had taken a small 
squad of men and struck out 
from the main army for the pur- 
pose of picking up a few fresh 
horses. They came to a place 
where too pretty good sized farms 
joined each other, with their 
buildings so located as to be but a 
short distance apart. 
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On their riding up to one of the 
farm houses the proprietor came 
out and received them with a very 
prominent show of friendship.— 
He had no horses just at hand, 
but he might put them in the way 
to find plenty—anyhow, he was 
friendly to the cause of the South, 
and therefore would be too happy 
to do ahything he could for them. 
While they were sitting on 
their horses listening to the old 
fellow’s bladge, a gun was fired, 
over about the other house, and 
the ball was heard to pass rather 
unpleasantly near the little band. 
Sergeant Gilcrease asked the old 
gentleman what it meant. He 
told them there was a boy out in 
an orchard of the other farm 
shooting hirds—nothing more. 
This explanation did not fully 
satisfy Sergeant Gilcrease, so he 
told his men to remain and see 
what they could do with the old 
farmer, while he galloped over 
and tooka look at matters and 
things about the other house. 
There was a long lane running 
past the house; the end of it 
nearest to where the Confederates 
were, was fenced up, and hada 
large gate. Sergeant Gilcrease 
opened the gate, and as he passed 
through, it swung shut again of 
its own accord. All went well 
enough, and nothing looked at all 
suspicious until he was within a 
few paces of the house, when, to 
his amazement, out of it, and 
from around it, poured at least a 
full company of Federal State 
Guards, all of whom commenced 
firing upon him as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 
To retreat was not practicable, 
for the gate was closed and it 
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would not do to stop for the pur- 
pose of opening it; to dash right 
past the house, and down the 
lane was the only direction in 
which lay the slightest hope of 
escape. It was a hazardous un- 
dertaking but he undertook it, 
and strange as it may seem, ran 
the gauntlet without either him- 
self or horse receiving a scratch, 
although there must have been 


drilling at the farm house, or not, 
I never learned—one thing I know, 
they were not making very 
strenuous efforts to find General 
Morgan; and another thing Seret. 
Gilcrease knows, they would have 
made a very desirable band of 
sharp shooters—for an enemy.— 
He says in no instance during the 
raid was he so completely dis- 
gusted with the Northern ‘‘ Le- 








considerably over a hundred shots gions” as in this—firing one hun- 
fired at him. dred fair shots at short range, and 
Whether this company was not one scratching him. 


‘TELL ME YE WINDS.” 


Tell me ye gentle winds where have you been 
Whispering to flowers in yon mossy glen ? 
Wooing them gently with kisses as sweet 

As the fragrance ye lovingly linger to greet 
Calling the blush to the beautiful rose 

Or scattering the dew, that its petals enclose 
Sighing the while to the lily so fair? 

Who trustingly listens, sweet flowret beware. 


Tarry ye night winds, stay with me stay, 

And tell me where you’ve been wandering to-day, 

Have you been where the azure sky smiles the day long? 
To the sweet land of poesy, music and song, 
Where the breath of the magnolia floats on the breeze? 
And the Zephyrs sigh gently, amid orange trees, 

Where the shimmering rays of the stars mildly beam, 
As tender and soft, as the young Poet’s dream. 


Tell me ye whispering winds, where have you been 
Listening to lovers, their secrets to win? 

Lulling the violet sweetly to rest? 

Or rocking the bird in his leafy tree-nest? 

Filling the white sail of some tiny boat? 

Or echoing softly, the blithe bugle’s note? 

Or kissing the wavelets, as pure and as bright 

As the moonbeams that rest on its bosom at night? 





Tell Me Ye Winds. 


Perchance you’ve been sleeping in some rocky cave 
Where no sound greets the ear, save the flash of the wave 
Or the scream of the gull, as she rides on the gale, 

And mingles her cry, with the blast’s dreary wail 

Or sporting with echo, in some lonely dell 

Where the sweet woodland quire, their melody swell 
Come, tell me, thou truant, and I will not chide. 

Then the Zephyr, in musical accents replied 


I have kissed the soft cheek of the babe in its sleep, 
And watched the fond mother, her loved vigils keep 
As she pillowed the beautiful head on her breast, 
And ever anon the fair ringlets caressed 

Or tenderly sang in a low plaintive tone 

To the darling, whose heart beats so near to her own 
Or fervently prayed, for the guidance of Heaven 

To fulfill the sweet trust, that her Father had given. 


I have sighed with the maiden, in whose lovely eyes 
Lay mirror’d the depths of the summer’s blue skies 
Whose tresses of gold hid a bosom of snow, 

Where truest and warmest of impulses glow, 

Whose rich mantling blush gave a silent reply, 

To loved words breathed, as low, as her own gentle sigh, 
When so fondly they stood ’neath the moon’s holy light 
And dreamed of a future, so calm and so bright. 


With the prisoner I have been in his dark lonely cell 
Where the deep monotones of the ocean’s sad swell, 
Blend strangely with the tramp of the sentinel’s tread, 
And awaken sweet memories of hopes that are fled, 
Ah! where is the loved one? she is waiting e’en now 
With the bridal-wreath resting upon her pure brow, 
But her silvery laugh shall be changed to a sigh 

And tear-drops shall quench the love light in her eye. 


I have entered yon cot, where the clematis vine 

Round the old rustic porch, its lithe tendrils entwine 
And breathed through the lattice, the sweetest perfume 
From dew-laden flowers, to the sufferer’s room 

And tenderly parted from off the flush’d brow, 

The locks where the soft silvery threads mingle now, 
For I knew that the spirit would soon be at rest 

On the bosom of God, in the realms of the blest. 
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And then the sweet voice of the Zephyr was still, 

And I heard not a sound, save the murmuring rill 

As it gurgled along, o’er its pebbles of snow 

And I thought, ah! could life, like that peaceful stream flow 
Pure and calm, ’till its waters should blend with the sea 
And be merged in the ocean of eternity, 

Whose waves gently break on the calm peaceful shore 
Where the weary find rest when life troubles are o’er. 





PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING* 


LOVE’S SHADOW. 


THE old nurse ran as quickly as 
her trembling limbs would allow, 
and seizing a small toilet glass, 
which lay on the great rosewood 
bureau, placed it in the outstetch- 
ed hand of the physician. 

He rubbed his coat-sleeve hastily 
across it, and then holding it 
over the pale lips of the motionless 
girl before him, he fastened his 
eyes upon it with a fixedness 
which strained their dilated pupils 
until great drops gathered in them 
and half blinded him. 

** Look in the glass, Mrs. Es- 
ton,’ he said, in a voice he tried 
hard to make steady, ‘‘my eyes 
fail me.’? 

With an intensity of suppressed 
emotion no words can describe, 
she bent dewn and gazed into the 
polished surface of the mirror 
which gleamed in unsullied mock- 
ery. 

A second of breathless suspense 
and then Dr. Mason, who had 
wiped his eyes, pointed silently to 

a tiny haze, which began to blur 
with a scarcely distinguishable 


* Continued from page 117. 


vapor, the portion of the mirror 
immediately over Camille’s mouth. 
It grew larger and still larger un- 
til a heavy moisture condensed 
upon the glass; then with a long, 
gasping sigh, the half freed spirit 
fluttered back to its frail prison, 
and with a strange shudder in all 
her delicate limbs, Camille came 
back to life. 

To life, if it be life to lie in the 
illness of body and utter mental 
prostration, which for weary days 
and nights clung to her like a gar- 
ment. Tenderly was she nursed 
by Mrs. Esten and her husband, 
who had returned at that lady’s 
urgent summons, while their la- 
bor of love was shared by Mrs. 
Preston, who found in Camille’s 
long and dangerous illness an 
ample scope for the exercise of the 
nursing, which Charley saucily 
declared was her Grand-mother’s 
speciality. 

But despite the care and atten- 
tion of physician and friends, the 
girl recovered her strength so 
slowly that for a long time it was 
a matter of doubt if it would ever 
come back. 
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The depths of her spiritual na- 
ture had been broken up by a 
mighty convulsion, whose effects 
would outlast her physical life, 
and it required God’s own hand 
to bring order out of the mental 
chaos, which encompassed her. 

So soon as Dr. Mason gave per- 
mission, she held a long and se- 
rious conversation with her uncle 
and aunt, pouring out her very 
heart to them, with the freedom 
of a child. 

As the story of her solitary and 
unappreciated life and childhood 
to which were given no teachings 
of self-denial, nor restraints of 
christian duty, her relatives fer- 
vently thanked God that the poor 
little stray lamb had been brought 
to the fold before neglect had so 
hardened her nature as to place it 
beyond hope of improvement. 

Mr. Esten wrote a full ac- 
count of Camille’s condition to 
Mademoiselle La Fronde, and an- 
nounced his determination to re- 
tain the guardianship of his niece 
until such time as her husband 
should return and she be willing 
to place herself under his care 
and protection. 

Mam’selle’s reply was charac- 
teristic ; she descanted on the 
glory and honor of the La Fronde 
family, each of which she de- 
clared to have been imperiled by 
Camille’s rash and unaccountable 
conduct. She professed herself 
unable to conceive how her cousin, 
after having attained the height 
of her desires, should wilfully 
throw her happiness away, and 
she expressed her opinion of such 
suicidal action in very plain terms. 

She readily acceded, so far as 
she was concerned, to Camille’s 
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remaining with her uncle, but in- 
sisted that her nephew was the 
proper person to decide the sub- 
ject, and requested that it be at 
once referred to him. 

In reply to a question of the - 
present whereabouts of Mr. La 
Fronde, she stated that, not hav- 
ing heard from him since the 
morning of his marriage, she con- 
cluded he had pursued his journey 
to Paris, and gave his address in 
that city. 

Addressing some advisory re- 
marks of a soundly, practical, na- 
ture to Camille, she assured her 
that the only effect produced by 
her giddy and childish conduct 
was a regret that the marriage 
had been so precipitate, and a 
sorrow that Loui had not deferred 
it until she had reached the years 
of discretion. This desirable 
state, the old lady asserted, would 
be attained in the most direct 
manner by constant association 
with her paragon ofa husband, 


and implicit obedience to his 
slightest wish. 
The effect of this letter on 


Camille was such as to retard her 
recovery to such a degree that her 
feeble strength diminished so 
rapidly that Mr. Esten, seeing 
her life depended on the removal 
of the suspense which had _ be- 
come intolerable, wrote to Mr. 
La Fronde, and requested a reply 
at his earliest convenience. 
Camille counted the days which 
must elapse before a reply to that 
letter could be received, and then, 
bouyed up by some hope, she 
would not name even to herself, 
she rallied all her energies and 
concentrated them in one deter- 
mined effort to get well. And 
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she succeeded ; under the influ- 
ence of the powerful will she 
brought to bear upon her shatter- 
ed health, a power like that which 
swayed the dry bones in the 
Prophet’s vision, exerted effects 
almost as miraculous. 

This wonderful action of the 
ethereal essence of our being up- 
on the material portion of our 
humanity, a fact which the wisest 
of us cannot explain, yet, which 
is patent to all, is one of the pro- 
foundest of the mighty mysteries 
by which we are encompassed, as 
well as one of the most conclusive 
proofs of our originally divine 
origin. 

Camille exerted it to the utmost, 
and by slow, yet sure degrees, ad- 
vanced steadily to health and 
strength. She was ably seconded 
so far as material aid went, by 
the members of the household at 
Broad-fields, as well as Mrs. 
Preston, who became so tenderly 
attached to her quiet patient, that 
the colonel declared Camille was 
a formidable rival to Charley in 
the affections of her grand-mother, 
and considered himself in duty- 
bound to bestow upon that young 
lady an increased amount of de- 
votion. , 

After all, however, the most ef- 
fectual, and certainly the pleasant- 
est provocative to health was Dr. 
Mason’s cheery prescription of a 
dose of Miss Charley Preston, to 
be taken quan. suf. in daily por- 
tions. 

Under the exhilarating influ- 
ence of this charming addition to 
the Pharmacopeia, and buoyed up 
by her untold hopes, Camille, who 
had grown strangely old before 
her youth, developed into a crea- 





ture differing as essentially from 
her former self as a plant pining 
in the gloom and cold of a sub- 
terreanean apartment, does to it- 
self when removed to the warmth 
of God’s blessed sun-shine. 

The points of contrast between 
the two girls were so great that 
their result was a perfection of 
harmony, which blended their 
differences into a delightful union, 
and produced a friendship which 
was the source of infinite enjoy- 
ment and mutual advantage. 

During the weary days of 
Camille’s convalescence, when 
weak as an infant, she would be 
dressed by the hands of her ador- 
ing nurse and laid, a structure of 
delicate bones with waxen skin 
stretched over them, among the 
pillows of her easy chair, Charley 
came as punctually as the days 
themselves, to give her suffering 
friend what she laughingly called 
her ‘‘Mason’s Bitters..? No 
tonic ever composed of ingredi- 
ents brayed in a mortar, could 
equal the effect produced on the 
timid, reticent Camille, by Char- 
ley’s fresh, young nature, so 
childlike in experience and feeling, 
so quaintly wise in thought and 
views of life, and so bold and 
fearless in manner of expressing 
them. No one could retain cold- 
ness, or reserve in familiar inter- 
course with one so pure and gay- 
hearted, and under her sunny 
teachings Camille commenced to 
grow as bright and joyful as her- 
self. 

‘¢ Take your dose at one gulph, 
Camille,’’ she said, bursting into 
the bed-room of the latter one 
snowy morning much earlier than 
the usual time of her visit, ‘‘ I’ve 
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scarcely time to look at you, and 
had to run away to be here at all.” 

““What is the matter?’ said 
Camille, through whose long black 
locks wonderfully unaffected by 
her illness, her nurse was passing 
an ivory comb. 

‘* Matter? Why Frank is com- 
ing, and if it were the Prince of 
Wales, aunt Eliza couldn’t con- 
sider the visit ot greater impor- 
tance! She has written a regular 
State Paper to Grandpa, announ- 
cing the fact, and sent Grandma a 
document recording Frank’s vir- 
tues and wisdom, ending with her 
prophetic consciousness that such 
a paragon is “‘ destined to an early 
tomb.”? Grandma, who thinks aunt 
Liza an oracle, preached me a 
sermon from the text Frank, and 
when she got to the end of the let- 
ter she cried and Mammy groaned 
to such an extent that I couldn’t 
help laughing, and so fell into 
deep disgrace. 

Grandpa was out, and the Pro- 
fessor busy, so in my despair I 
bribed uncle Jack with some of 
Grandpa’s most cherished tobac- 
co, to drive me over without any 
one but ourselves knowing it.” 

‘* Well take off your hat, and 
stay all day and night,” said Mrs. 
Esten who entered, key-basket 
on arm, from her round of house- 
keeping duties. 

‘** No ma’am, thank you, I am 
obliged to go back and meet Frank, 
for aunt Liza would never forgive 
me if lin any way slighted her 
beloved. I declare, I do wonder 
she is not afraid to make such an 
idol as she does of Frank! I real- 
ly believe she thinks the sun rises 
for no other reason than to look at 
Frank Lee, and that gravitation 
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was established for the especial 
purpose of keeping him on his 
feet!—mighty pretty feet they are, 
too!” 

‘* Does Frank, as you call him, 
deserve all this devotion?’? asked 
the amused Camille. 

‘* Frank is a very nice fellow,” 
said Miss Charley, meditatively, 
as she rubbed her delicate nose 
with her left fore-finger, ‘‘ very 
nice, indeed; spoiled, and rather 
too lazy and fond of ease and lux- 
ury, but very handsome and styl- 
ish, and well-bred, of course. He 
will never set the James, or any 
other river, on fire, but he is brave, 
high-minded, generous, and the 
very soul of honor.”’ 

‘*Tam very glad you think so 
highly of him, my dear, if the re- 
port that you and he are to be 
married one of these days, be 
true,” said Mrs. Esten. 

‘But I pont think highly of 
him in that way!”’ said the girl, 
with a glowing face! In that 
light I do not like him a bit! As 
my cousin I love him dearly; as 
my Oh! Mrs. Esten I 
couldn’t!—we have been together 
ever since we were babies just 
like brother and sister. We 
never were separated till he went 
to College, and when we were 
little things ——.”’ 

Here Miss Charley’s eloquent 
speech was stopped by a vision 
which rose before her of two tiny 
forms, which, encased in Canton 
flannel would kneel at opposite 
sides of their grand-mother’s 
knees to say their evening pray- 
ers. 

‘“*T don’t wish to marry any 
one,” she continued, after a slight 
pause, ‘‘for I am too happy at 
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home, but I shall never marry 
Frank! 

Grand-ma and aunt Liza will 
‘“‘year?? (as uncle Jack says) when 
they know this, and I shall have 
a scene to go through, and will be 
considered a monster of insensi- 
bility, but I think I can survive it! 
If the Professor isn’t too busy 
with his books, I reckon he’ll help 
me, and I known Grand-pa will, 
and he is the best knight ever 
owned by a damsel in distress! I 
already feel symptoms of incipi- 
ent persecution—do’nt I look like 
a martyr, Camille?”’ 

“Well, not exactly!” said 
Camille, looking in the lovely face 
turned towards her. ‘‘ But when 
the stake is prepared you must 
bring yourself and your troubles 
to us, and you know you will re- 
ceive the heartiest welcome and 
the truest sympathy!” 

“Poor thing,” 
Esten laughingly, ‘“‘her’s is a 
pitiable case! She is requested 
to marry an elegant young gen- 
tleman, the handsomest man in 
the county, and one of the richest 
in the State,—she has indeed 
good cause for sorrow!” 

“T shall marry a man, not his 
looks, or his‘bank-book!?’? was the 
saucy reply, and giving a kiss to 
each of the ladies, this light- 
hearted damsel, in distress, ran 
down to the carriage and was 
driven carefully home by uncle 
Jack. 

Repairing to her room, she re- 
mained there in unusual seclusion 
until the ringing of the dinner 
bell called her below, and Mandy 
announced, ‘‘Mass Frank had 
come,’ 

The family at Southside, the 
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seat of the Prestons’, were seated 
around the table which was sup- 
plied in the style which has made 
Virginia breakfasts world re- 
nowned, on the glorious next 
morning, when, although the 
snow lay soft and white on the 
ground, the sky and sun were 
beaming as if in Spring. 

The,colonel had been descant- 
ing in the heated manner which 
invariably attended his disquisi- 
tions on political matters, on the 
Leader in the last issue of the 
New York Herald, and other 
signs of the times, while the 
Professor had followed his argu- 
ments and philippics somewhat 
wearily, yet with the gentle defer- 
ence to the wishes of others which 
was one of his distinguishing 
traits, making, now and then 
however, a random reply, which 
showed a mind greatly préoccu- 
pied with some subject, other 
than the one under discussion. 

‘“‘Grand-ma”’? said Miss Char- 
ley’s clear voice as the Professor 
placed his empty cup upon the 
waiter of uncle Jack, whose whim 
it was to stand at meals behind 
his master’s chair, and who, in 
token of his high regard for the 
Professor deigned to include him 
in his dignified ministrations, and 
who with a grave bow, now pre- 
sented his cup to his stately 
mistress, ‘‘Grand-ma, please don’t 
give the Professor any more cof- 
fee; he has had three cups al- 
ready, and he has very important 
work before him to-day.” 

‘“‘ My dear,” said the dignified 
hostess, ‘‘it is extremely rude to 
observe the amount that persons 
eat, aud still ruder to impose re- 
strictions upon them.” 
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“Tknow it, Grandma, but 1 
can’t consent that immortality 
shall be sacrificed to politeness 
nor a cup of coffee,’’ she added, 
pouting her pretty lips, as she 
gave asaucy nod to the Profes- 
sor’s chair. 

“¢ Immortality ?—Coffee?”’? said 
the puzzled lady, ‘‘ What do you 
mean, child?”’ 

“¢ Just this, ma’am; the Profes- 
sor has brought the history of 
Hector up to his parting with his 
wife, and what with his troubles 
in treating of hers, and his diffi- 
culties in describing the baby As- 
tynax (I KNOW he has set him 
down as ‘‘an obese infant with 
ox eyes and windily distended 
cheeks”) here a warning finger 
was shaken at the maligned au- 
thor—‘‘he will have his hands 
and head fuller than may be agree- 
able, so the clearer the latter is 
kept the better for all parties con- 
cerned—uncle Jack, bring back 
the cup!” 

‘“*T am much obliged to you, 
Miss Charley, for your reminder, 
and shall do my very best to show 
not only my regard for the de- 
scendants of Priam, but also my 
gratitude to you.” 

** What pleasure can you find, 
Professor, in digging away at 
those old Greek roots?” said 
Frank. ‘‘I have such a keen 
sense of the many injuries they 
did me in the way of keeping me 
in, when I ought to have been 
fishing, or hunting, that I am 
only too glad to cut the whole con- 
cern. What was Hector that you 





and Charley (who used to ery 
regularly every time we read his 
death) should make such a fuss 
If he had had the 
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slightest knowledge of military 
tactics, Troy might be standing 
still! Yet Charley holds him up 
to me as a model!—model indeed! 
What did he do?” 

‘* We didn’t talk with his mouth 
full of buckwheat cakes!’ said 
Miss. Preston, turning scarlet at 
this attack on her beloved hero. 
“As to your being like him— 
there’s small chance of that!’ and 
the piquant nose of the speaker 
went up in the air at an express- 
ive angle. 

‘*T do not wish to be like him, 
particularly, if Lam to be drag- 
ged seven times round Richmond!” 
was the rejoinder in a somewhat 
surly tone, for the young gentle- 
man resented the curt manner of 
his pretty cousin. ‘‘ Though 
there’s as small chance of that as 
of my resembling the immortal 
Trojan! Isay, Grandpa, there’s 
a flight of the imagination for 
you! Fancy Richmond the cap- 
ital of a warlike kingdom and the 
bone of contention between con- 
tending armies! Why if an army 
of seven hundred were to attack 
her, so far from resisting ten years, 
she wouldn’t show so much as a 
seven days’ fight!” 

‘*T do wish, Frank,’ said Mrs. 
Preston, “that you would not 
speak in that disrespectful manner 
of Richmond, the capital of your 
State, and dear to every Virginia 
heart for that and for all her de- 
parted glories! It hurts my feel- 
ings—I would almost as soon 
think of speaking against my 
mother as of attacking Virginia!” 
and the lady’s. figure was drawn 
up with more than its usual erect- 
ness. 

‘** Abuse Richmond!—my dear- 
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est Grandma, I assure you I nev- 
er dreamed of doing such a thing! 
I love every stone in her dear old 
hilly streets, and I’d fight for her 
to the very death; but don’t you 
see how ridiculous my fancy about 
her is? Richmond, the quietest 
of worn out cities, to become the 
capital of a great nation, besieged 
by a hostile host, and the turning 
point by the possession of which a 
great war would be terminated!— 
There, Grandma, give me acup of 
coffee to wash away the picture; 
not being destined to immortality, 
I presume no one will interfere in 
my behalf!’ 

‘“‘T certainly shall not!’ said 
Miss Charley, with chilling dig- 
nity, as she rose and left the 
breakfast room. 

Frank followed in a short time, 
and after an ineffectual search 
through her favorite haunts, 
found her in the library. 

She was standing at the window 
of a recess, which could be shut 
off from the rest of the room by a 
heavy curtain, and was known as 
‘**Charley’s corner,’ and she look- 
ed so provokingly pretty that her 
cousin, taking advantage of his 
relationship, came softly behind 
her, and throwing his arms round 
her plump shoulders, ordered her 
to give the countersign, or yield 
herself his prisoner. 

‘‘The countersign is, ‘behave 
yourself "—and, Frank, let me go 
at once!’’ she said in a tone he 
did not dare disobey; so removing 
his hands, he stood by her side. 

‘*Charley ” he said, attempting 
to take her hand, which was firm- 
ly planted in the depths of her 
apron pocket, ‘‘You act very 
strangely—you treat me like a 
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perfect stranger. Why would’nt 
you kiss me last night, when I 
came?”? 

‘¢ Because I did’nt want to!” 

“Very satisfactory reason I 
declare, but a piece with the rest 
of your conduct! Charley, some- 
thing’s the matter with you—I 
never did see any one so changed! 
Before I went away and when I 
was here last, you were the dear- 
est, sweetest little thing in the 
world—did everything 1 wanted— 
treated me as kindly asa sister, 
and were just as fond of me.— 
What has changed you, Charley?”’ 

‘‘T have reached the years of 
discretion, and learned to think!’ 
was the reply given with all the 
superb dignity of seventeen years. 

“Years of fiddlestick!—as to 
knowing how to think, I can’t re- 
member the time when you did’nt 
know how to dothat, and to exer- 
cise a will of your own! 

But, Charley, say, are you not 
going to give me the kiss?—I do 
want it so much!” 

‘Toll give you something you 
want a great deal more, Frank!’ 

‘What is it?—Oh! Charlie you 
are the greatest girl in the whole 
world! What is it?” 

“An apple-turnover—-mammy 
made at least a peck yesterday for 
you.”? 

**T did not come to Southside 
to be insulted—I shall leave this 
afternoon!”’ said indignant man- 
hood, drawing itself stiffly up. 

‘*¢* Insulted!—--Good _ gracious, 
Frank, who is changed now?— 
You know you used to love eat- 
ing better than anything on earth 
and apple-turnovers better than 
any other kind of eating; how 
was I to know that your affections 
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“had altered, or been tuined-over 
to some new object?” 

‘* My affections have not altered, 
but are now as they have always 
been, Charley, and you know 
it!” 

‘Well then, let me get you the 
turn-over.”’ 

‘* Now, Charley, you can’t get 
off in that way. You know my 
affections are fastened on you, 
and the object of my life is to 
make you my wife—Oh! Charley, 
I do love youso much!—My very 
soul is on fire .? “Then the 
sooner you put it out the better, 
Frank! Not however, that it 
will do you any hurt, for to my 
certain knowledge, it has been on 
fire in the same way, exactly, six 
times! You know you made me 
your confidant in each of your 
love affairs, and I entered them 
day and date, in my journal.” 

**But, Charley, my dearest 
cousin, that was’nt real love—it 
was all make-believe, and com- 
pared to what I feel for you is 
like day-break to twelve o’clock! 
Oh! Charley, you are so pretty— 
indeed you are, and your figure is 
perfection. I never did love any 
girl as I do you!—I could do any 
thing in the world for you!—For 

you can exclaim in the words of 
the Greek Poet ” 

‘“*Stop, Frank, you'll get out of 
your depth if you touch poetry or 
the Greeks! You say you’ll do 
anything for me; well now, be 
the dear, good, sensible fellow 
you used to be before you got this 
notion that you love me, in your 
head.” 

‘““Notion that I love you!— 
Cruel, unfeeling girl, I not only 
love you; but I adore you! Oh! 
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Charley, return that love—-you do, 
I know you do, if you would only 
confess it. Why will you not 
confess it and put us both out of 
our misery? By George, she’s 
laughing at me!—Charley, you 
are enough to drive me mad!?? 
and the young gentleman stamp- 
ed his foot in a manner which 
must be confessed, was rather 
boyish. 

Miss Charley bit her red lips 
and tried to turn down their 
dimpled corners to a becoming 
degree of gravity, and stood 
plaiting the strings of her silk 
apron, while her cousin made 
an effort to swallow his wrath, 
and then continued in a formal 
tone: 

‘* Miss Preston, Iam at present 
nineteen years of age and may be 
presumed to have reached man’s 
estate. I have the honor to make 
you an offer of my heart and 
hand. May I request that you 
take the subject under your seri- 
ous consideration, and return me 
an answer at your earliest con- 
venience?” 

Mr. Lee pronounced this speech 
in a manner of such dignified 
solemnity that it reached the 
verge of the ludicrous, and then 
folding his arms over his swelling 
chest, and throwing back his 
handsome head, stood the imper- 
sonation of impatient importance. 

Charley walked round in front 
of him and stood for a second 
gazing up at him with a face 
dimpling all over with mirthful 
mischief. Then raising her little 
hands, she gently grasped the 
downy tuft on each cheek, to 
whose cultivation the young gen- 
tleman devoted the greater part 
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of his existence, and looking up head to one side in a peculiarly 
into his eyes with the archest ex- bird-like manner: 


pression, said in the sweetest 
voice as she turned her bright 


‘* Frank, let’s drop it!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


THE LADIES. 


AMONG so many elegant women 
it is hard to choose of whom first 
to speak. Perhaps age, should 
have the priority, and I will give 
a slight sketch of one who had 
many other claims to that dis- 
tinction. Mrs. John Mayo, the 
mother of Mrs. General Wing- 
field Scott. 

She must have been nearly 70, 
still, a fine looking woman, talked 
fluently, and well, and was called 
a woman of talent. She went to 
all places of amusement with her 
daughter, and at parties generally 
found some gentleman who would 
spend the evening with her over 
the chess or back-gammon board, 
though I have often seen her en- 
joying a sober game of whist.— 
Although both were silent games, 
she found opportunity to say a 
good many good things. The 
parties at her house (the Hermi- 
tage about a mile from town) 
were real entertainments. Music, 
readings, wit, humor,—she, and 
her accomplished daughter know- 
ing so well how to bring out the 
agreeableness of their guests, that 
each one contributed to the 
amusement of the whole, and all 
went away satisfied with them- 
selves. Mrs. Mayo lived to a 


others less brilliant. 


great age, and retained her love 
for society to the last. I remem- 
ber her coming to the hotel in 
Richmond to see me, when she 
was upwards of 80—-cheerful, 
talkative, and pleasant as ever. 

Mrs. Judge Nicholas was one of 
the most elegant women I ever 
saw. Not beautiful, but with a 
grace and charm of manner, more 
attractive than beauty; cheerful, 
refined, dignified, she presided 
over her entertainments so as to 
make all happy, while she was 
herself, apparently, the uncon- 
scious ‘observed of all obser- 
vers.”? 

Near to Judge Nicholas’ mod- 
est house, was the newly erected 
and splendid mansion of Mr. 
Wickham-—everything about it 
was on a scale of magnificence 
then new to Richmond. Mrs. 
Wickham was very beautiful— 
dressed in ‘‘gold and _ pearl, 
and costly array —-everything 
about her was magnificent—she 
was polite and lady-like—and a 
fine musician. Always willing to 
gratify her company, with her 
performance on the piano. The 
guest, did not seem to enjoy them- 
selves in her dining-rooms, as in 
Everything 
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was too fine, she was the great 
lady, of a great establishment, 
and kept herself at a great dis- 
tance from the great multitude, 
therefore, when they went there, 
they were too much petrified to 
be at ease. I have heard that 
when Mrs. Wickham’s daughter 
grew up, there was more sociabil- 
ity and not so much form. 

Of all the houses in Richmond, 
Mr. Wirt’s was the most agree- 
able tome. He then lived in a 
white wooden house on Grace 
street. It was taken down several 
years ago, and a large brick house 
built on the site. Mrs. Wirt was 


a little grave, but so kind, refined 
and easy in manner, that she was 
no restraint on the young people 
who were reveling in the wit, 
humor, and gaiety of Mr. Wirt. 
It was delightful to see a man, 


who the applause of listening 
senates could command, give 
himself with perfect abandon to 
the amusement of a parcel of 
silly young girls. Mrs. Wirt was 
a splendid performer on the piano, 
and her music was the charm of 
the evening at her house. The 
company was select—the size of 
rooms preventing large assem- 
blies-—the conversation, if not 
literary, a little less frivolous than 
in larger companies. Both host 
and hostess, were so highly cul- 
tivated, as naturally to give it a 
higher tone. Mrs. Judge Cabell, 
the sister of Mrs. Wirt, added 
another charm to the attractions 
of her house. I have already 
spoken of her matured beauty, 
grace and urbanity. 

Mrs. Peyton Randolph was an- 
other of those lovely women who 
flourished at that time. Her 
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early romance, as the lady-love of 
the celebrated John Randolph, of 
Boanoke, may have given her 
some éclat—-but the madonna 
beauty of her face, and refined 
urbanity of manner, would have 
been admired under any circum- 
stances. There were many others 
who, perhaps, ought to be men- 
tioned, who contributed to the 
splendid society of that day. 

The young ladies must have a 
separate chapter. First, the peer- 
less Maria Mayo—afterwards Mrs. 
General Scott—head, heart, form, 
and features were of the first or- 
der. Sensible, witty, accomplish- 
ed, cultivated—where was her 
equal? None aspired to it. Old 
and young, male and female look- 
ed upon her as a nonpareil. With- 
al she was so perfectly amiable 
that envy itself was disarmed.— 
Scores of lovers bowed at her 
shrine, and when rejected as loy- 
ers became friends. It was some 
two or three years after the period 
I have been writing of, that Gen- 
eral Scott came to renew his ad- 
dresses to Miss Mayo—his first 
love. Staying, at the time, in the 
house of a friend and confidant, 
I became so familiarly acquainted 
with him as to know the progress 
of the affair, and I think I never 
knew a man more deeply in love, 
and strange as it may seem to 
some who have known their after 
history, I believe the attachment 
continued to his death. The last 
time I saw him (in °59,) he spoke 
of her with the greatest affection, 
and regretted that her health had 
kept her so much abroad, while 
his duties detained him at home. 
It is the fashion now in the South 
to abuse General Scott, but may 
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Inot speak of him as a young 
man—the hero of Chippewa and 
Lundy’s Lane. That he was a 
good officer, a brave and gallant 
man no one will deny; but I speak 
of him as he was in private, ami- 
able, affectionate, a true and 
constant friend. His manners 
were affable, his conversation flu- 
ent and full of classical allusions, 
without pedantry. Thus I ever 
found him in our little social cir- 
cle, where the vanity which so 
many exaggerated had no display, 
and where the good qualities of his 
head and heart were appreciated 
by true friends. Much as I re- 
gret he was not with us, I cannot 
blame him for what must have 
caused him a struggle. 

I would like to describe many 
of the young ladies who were my 
companions—but I can scarcely 
individualize where there were so 
many lovely and accomplished. 
Perhaps I ought not to omit the 
accomplished daughters of that 
gallant old hero, of Stony Point, 
Major Gibbern, whose house was 
the seat of hospitality, enlivened 
by the harp, and piano, of his 
daughters, nor the neighboring 
splendid mansion of Mr. Marx, 
on the corner of Fifth and Cary 
street. His was also a lovely 
family, highly educated, and his 
eldest daughter, just out in com- 
pany, was an oriental beauty, a 
brunette, with soft almond-shaped 
eyes, glancing through the long 
silken lashes, and the sweetest ex- 
pression of countenance. I have 
heard she had lately become a 
Christian, as well as some of her 
sisters. In the fashionable circle 
in which I spent this gay winter, 
there -was very little outward 


show of religion. We went to 
the Capitol every Sunday where 
Mr. Buchanan, Episcopal, and 
Mr. Blair, Presbyterian, alter- 
nately held service. They both 
were excellent men and good 
preachers—but did not make the 
distinction between the Church 
and the world that we now do. 
Ihave seen them stand and look 
on the merry dance, apparently 
enjoying it as much as the young 
folks. 

The monumental church was 
not finished, and the church after- 
wards built for Mr. Blair, on 
Seventh street, not thought of. I 
suppose there was a pastor on 
Church Hill, but that was un- 
known ground at that time to the 
fashionables of Shockoe. The 
general tone of society, in Rich- 
mond, was highly moral. If there 
was vice she was ashamed to show 
her face, and the tongue of scan- 
dal was not tolerated. I don’t 
remember ever to have heard an 
unbecoming word or allusion.— 
The constant presence of elderly 
ladies and gentlemen in high po- 
sition naturally put a whole- 
some restraint, on the exuberance 
of youthful spirits. The loud- 
laugh was considered ungraceful 
and slang words abominable. 

The young ladies of the present 
day may be skeptical as to the 
education of their grand-mothers, 
but I can assure them that I never 
hear finer music, or more literary 
conversation than beguiled my 
youthful evenings. I make no in- 
vidious comparisons with modern 
times—but I must confess, I have 
sometimes, of late years been 
startled by a burst of laughter 
from a pretty young girl, and 
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somewhat pained by hearing a 
a group of wild girls and clever 
young men talking in tones better 
suited to a mill, than a drawing- 
room. Ihave given my impres- 
sions of my first winter in Rich- 
mond, succeeding years ripened 
many of the acquaintances then 
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made into life-long friendships 
and as I turn over the leaves of 
the volumes of memory, I will 
make such extracts as I think 
may be interesting to others— 
though it is difficult to select, 
where all is of interest to me. 


DISTRICT NO. I UNDERWOOD J. 





Virginia! how sad is thy case, 

How degraded thy judgments impartial, 
When Underwood sits in the place 

That once was adorned by a MARSHALL, 
We say it with reason that Fate 

Was cruel, if not undiscerning, 
To give Knavery, Pedantry, Hate, 

For Goodness and Wisdom and Learning. 


They tell us that Justice is blind, 
And thus we may safely determine 
How Underwood e’er was assigned 
To wear her immaculate ermine; 
His peer you'll not find in your track, 
Though you travel from Maine to Missouri, 
Whose villainous heart is as black 
As the faces of five of his jury. 


Foul spectre of Jeffreys, avaunt! 
Apparition of Impey, be quiet! 
When Underwood comes with his cant 
To investigate murder and riot; 
Yet if you will not be denied, 
But insist you are birds of a feather, 
Take your places at once by his side 
And all three sit in banco together. 
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WHATEVER good qualities the 
Southern soldiers possessed at the 
beginning of the war, a fondness 
for work was not among them.— 
The order to intrench never failed 
to elicit a growl of discontent. It 
was not long, however, until the 
discovery was made that ‘‘a pile 
of red yeath (earth) was a good 
thing,’? as the old tar-heel ex- 
pressed it, when a minnié struck 
the embankment just before him. 
Fora time, ‘‘spades were trumps,”’ 
until the newspapers began to 
pour into camp with the indig- 
nant comments of fighting Editors 
upon such a mode of warfare: 
‘¢ West Point science,” ‘‘ pick and 
shovel Generals,” ‘‘ Joe. John- 
ston strategy,” &c., &c. Then 
for a brief period, these criticisms 
chimed in with natural indolence, 
and the ‘‘ boys in grey,’’ in the 
last days of 61 and the first days 
of 62, had as great an aversion to 
labor as ‘‘the gentlemen in black” 
have in this blessed year, 1867, of 
liberty, harmony and reconstruc- 
tion. It was not long, however, 
until the soldiers discovered that 
the aforesaid fighting Editors did 
not set the example of ‘‘ bravely 
charging breast-works with the 
bare bosoms of freemen.’? They 
began to suspect that there was a 
little, a very little humbug about 
these gallant flourishes, and the 
pick, shovel and spade rose in 
market value. Another difficulty 
was not long in springing up and 
proved a more powerful auxiliary 
to laziness. After the works had 
been painfully constructed at much 


expense of sweat, grumbling, and 
it may be, something a little more 
emphatic, the boys would be 
marched off abandoning the fruits 
of their labor, or they would have 
to fight behind the earth pile of 
some fellows even lazier than 
themselves. So it came to be a 
common saying with them, ‘‘ we 
are willing to dig, if you'll let us 
fight behind our own dirt.” 


E. R. F., of Gainesville, Ala- 
bama, tells us of a rather remark- 
able application of this notable 
phrase. One day when the boys 
were bitterly grumbling about a 
change in their position, which 
had thrown them behind ‘the 
dirt’ of other troops, a very hard 
looking specimen of rebeldom 
passed along, who was more sooty, 
more greasy, more _ begrimed 
and more dirty than even the lazy 
crowd of malcontents. Corporal 
Dial, 5th Ala. battalion, cried out, 
‘*here’s a fellow, who ought to be 
satisfied, he fights behind his own 
dirt! No ball can ever get through 
that pile on his face!’?, After that 
every dirty-faced fellow was said 
to fight behind his own dirt. 

What a happy political illustra- 
tion is here! How many are now 
‘*fighting behind their own dirt!” 
Have a little patience: they will 
sooneatit allup. They are good 
at that sort of thing! 


Our kind friend F. O. Seth, 
Esq., of Shreveport, La., fur- 
nishes us with a hard story ona 
conscript officer. Capt. H —, 


a well-known conscript officer, 
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hada great horror of forcing a 
genteel, well-dressed youth to 
volunteer to fight the battles of 
liberty, and when some of his 
under-strappers had caught one 
of these valiant defenders of home 
and fireside (literally,) the captain 
was fain to find some excuse to 
let the young hopeful go. One 
day, an unusually nice youngster 
was brought in by the ‘‘local 
meelish.’?> The captain, instead 
of complimenting the gallant cap- 
tors on their handsome feat of 
arms, looked daggers at them, 
and took the pretty youth into 
his employ, and his confidence, as 
a sort of A. D. C. about his head- 
quarters. For some time, things 
went on smoothly and smilingly 
between the loving pair, when it 
became necessary for the captain 
to render an account of his stew- 
ardship and give up all his pets to 
the camp of instruction. That 
he might not be lacking in due 
honor and respect to his young 
protegé, the captain took him in 
his own buggy and drove him over 
in handsome style to the depot 
aforesaid. The captain not being 
personally known there, took the 
precaution to take with him his 
official papers, setting forth his 
rank, dignity and authority. He 
drove up to the hotel looming up 
in solitary grandeur near the 
camp, and ordered a room anda 
good supper for himself and his 
charming young friend. The 
Maine liquor-law had been ex- 
cluded from that benighted re- 
gion, by the rigors of the Federal 
blockade, and the two friends had 
a jolly night of it. 

Waking up the next morning 
‘with an uncomfortable feeling in 
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the head and a dryness in the 
throat, which seemed to call for 
ice-water, or some cooling mix- 
ture, the captain opened the door 
to get some fresh air. Much to 
his disgust, he found a sergeant 
and a file of men ready to escort 
him down to camp, as ‘‘the con- 
script whom Captain H—— had 
turned over to the camp of in- 
struction !? Exclamations, ex- 
planations and protests were all 
in vain, and off he was taken to 
the camp. 

Young hopeful having a strong- 
er head than the captain, had re- 
sisted more stoutly the attacks of 
‘* bald-face,’? and when his chief 
went under, he rose up, seized the 
captain’s pocket-book, official pa- 
pers, horse and buggy, and driving 
over to camp, he produced his au- 
thority, and called for a guard to 
bring overa ‘drunken conscript.”’ 
It was some days before the 
‘little joke’? could be understood 
and the little mistake could be 
rectified. Our young hero, in the 
meanwhile, had gone on his way 
rejoicing, and the captain’s horse 
and buggy traveled in company 
with him. 


From Nashville, Tennessee, we 
get an account of a brave Ken- 
tucky boy, the son of Capt. Geo. 
C. Bain, Signal Officer in the 
Army of Tennessee. Capt. Bain 
was in the corps to which the 
writer of this belonged, and he 
is not surprised that the son of 
such aman should act nobly.— 
The boy, 11 years of age, had 
begged his mother to make him a 
rebel flag. She did so, and the 


little fellow hoisted it ona very 
high tree just over the school- 
house, presided over by a North- 
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ern school-mistress. She ordered 
him to take down ‘‘that emblem 
of treason;’? he answered, *‘I 
can’t do so, my poor father is 
away off, fighting under that flag. 
*Tis my flag!’ The ‘“ school- 
marm’’ sends for a bundle of 
switches and orders him per- 
emptorily to climb up and bring 
down ‘‘the nasty thing.” The 
boy hesitates, but at length mounts 
the tree and carries the flag to the 
topmost limb where a squirrel 
would almost fear to climb, and 
there securely fastens it, with the 
boyish exclamation, ‘‘ there now, 
get it, if you can!” He dodged 
mistress and rods on his descent 
from the tree and hastened home 
to his mother, who cordially em- 
braced her son. Mrs. B. was, 
however, subjected to a good deal of 
persecution, and finally ordered 
out of the State. 


This incident drew forth a 
stirring poem from J. R. Barrick, 
Esq., which was published in the 
Memphis Appeal. We have only 
space for two verses: 


“My father fights beneath that flag 
A soldier true and brave— 

He bears its staff—he bids its folds 
In proud defiance wave ! 

Unto its faith my mother, too, 
With woman’s love adheres ; 

To every Chfistian virtue true, 
She kneels in silent tears— 

Her prayers, in pure devotion, given 

To God, our Country, and to Heaven. 


Then I will scorn so base a deed ; 
And palsied be the hand 

That would disgrace that honored flag 
In this my native land ! 

Cursed be the tyrant’s slavish power 
That would compel my youth, 

In this, its dark, ill-omened hour, 
So falsely prove to truth ; 

I would—than such an act be mine— 

A martyr to the cause resign.” 


A former Surgeon of the C.§. 


A. sends from Woodlawn, $. C., 
an account of the troubles of a 
brother Surgeon on the retreat 
from Dalton: 

Surgeon —— had a chest disease, 
which rendered it inconvenient for 
him to carry a haversack with 
even the light weight of rations, 
which fell due to a rebel officer of 
his grade. So he substituted a 
little basket to be carried in the 
hand, and lest it should become 
a target for the sharp-shooters, he 
carefully covered it up with a 
newspaper and placed a copy of 
Chisholm’s Surgery on top. Be- 
lieving that he had effectually con- 
cealed his basKet, he ventured 
boldly to pass the 24th Alabama, 
resting by the road side. But the 
keen eyes, of a little fellow not 
more than sixteen, penetrated the 
disguise, and a sharp treble voice 
sung out: ‘‘bread and butter, 
here goes the school-master with 
his spellin’-book and his dinner in 
his basket. Clare the way thar 
for the master!” This opened the 
fire, and the balls flew thick from 
every side. The good doctor quick- 
ened his pace and was beginning 
to think himself beyond range and 
fairly out of danger, when he en- 
countered a tall, gawky, red-hair- 
ed rebel lying in the road, who 
raised himself on his elbow and 
said in a very plaintive tone, 
‘* Mister, is you got any cakes to 
sell in that are basket? I’m pow- 
erful hongry.”’ T. J. M. 


Capt. Robt. E. Park, formerly 
of the 12th Alabama, gives some 
incidents connected with his reg- 
iment: 

G. P. W. was a member of 
company F., of the 12th, and one 
of the very best soldiers in it, who 
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shirked neither duty nor danger. 
In the battle of Seven Pines he 
received a painful, but not dan- 
gerous wound, Most men under 
the circumstances would have 
gone to the hospital, but he pre- 
ferred to remain in camp with his 
regiment. This, however, he re- 
gretted when he learned that men, 
who had gone to the hospitals in 
Richmond with slighter wounds 
than his, had been rewarded with 
furloughs. He then made a form- 
al application for a furlough, but 
his being in camp was against 
him, and he was refused. Some 
time after, he was accidentally 
wounded in camp and again tried 
unsuccessfully for a furlough. 

Having heard a great deal of 
General Lee’s accessibility and 
generosity, he determined to see 
what could be done by a personal 
appeal. After several fruitless 
attempts to get an interview, he 
finally accomplished his object 
and told his story to the General 
in person. ‘‘I went,’ said he, 
“into the old General’s room 
and he spoke to me very politely 
and asked what he could do for 
me. I told him that I had been 
wounded at Seven Pines and had 
missed my furlough when others 
not so badly hurt had been allow- 
ed to go home: that now I was 
wounded again, accidentally it was 
true, but that 1 might as well be 
at home till I got well: that I had 
never shirked duty in my life, and 
that my Captain and all my com- 
pany would certify to it.” 

General Lee. ‘‘ You say that 
you have never shirked any duty 
and received no furlough for your 
first wound ?”’ 

Soldier. (Hopefully.) 


* Yes, 
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.80 good an account of you. 
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sir, I have always been at my 
post, and no one can accuse me of 
dodging.” 

General. ‘‘ Very glad to hear 
We 
need the influence of your exam- 
ple. We can’t spare you. You 
can retire!” 

R. F., of company F., of the 
same regiment, was not quite so 
good a soldier, and our noble old 
Colonel, R. T. Jones, had little 
use for a man, who would not toe 
the mark squarely in all his du- 
ties, and would omit no occasion 
to give such an one a quiet “‘left,”’ 
if he thought the fellow worthy of 
so much notice. 

On the change of base by Joe. 
Johnston from Manassas to York- 
town, when the brigade had been 
placed in the cars to go to Rich- 
mond, R. F. applied to the Colo- 
nel to go across the country with 
the wagon train. The Colonel 
looked at him very steadily and 
then in a deliberate, meditative 
sort of manner, said, ‘‘ Ill need 
all my men who are worth a button 
long before the wagon train can 
reach Yorktown. You may go 
across the country with the wag- 
ons.”’ 


The oft told drummer 
comes to us from 
source: 


tale 
a Georgia 


A very large citizen with en- 
ormous abdominal protuberance 
was standing by the road side 
watching the march of Joe. 
Johnston’s men, when he was 
suddenly surrounded by a crowd 
joyfully exclaimng, ‘‘we’ve found 


him! we’ve found him !”— 
The captain of the company 
tried to get his men _ back 
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in the road, and demanded 
what they had found. The reply 
astonished the fat man. ‘‘ Oh! 
captain, we’ve found the man who 
swallowed our bass drum!” 


Irish wit is never at fault.— 
From Newbern, Virginia, we get 
an illustration of Pat’s readiness 
_ to get out of a scrape, though he 
is proverbial for the ease with 
which he can slide into one. 


While General John B. Floyd 
was encamped on Cotton Hill, in 
Fayette county, Virginia, in the 
fall of 1861, very stringent orders 
were given against the firing off 
guns without special permission. 
The enemy were in close prox- 
imity, and the firing might lead to 
a false alarm, or it might produce 
indifference to such sounds and 
permit a surprise on the part of 
the enemy. The rain fell for 
weeks in almost continuous tor- 
rents, the roads became almost 
impassable, supplies could not be 
procured, and we were forced to 
live on grated corn. In this time 
of trouble, Pat M was placed 
one night on picket. He got 
thoroughly drenched of course 
and what fretted him almost as 
much, he got his gun also full of 
water. Feeling the importance 
of having his gunin good order 
for a fight, Pat determined to fire 
it off on the sly and then clean it 
out thoroughly. He accordingly 
went out of camp to a very 
suitable place, as he supposed, 
and fired it off, when to his hor- 
ror, he saw General Floyd riding 
up, in the rain storm. 

General. 





** What do you mean 


by firing your gun? Don’t you 
know that it’s against orders?” 
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Pat. ‘‘ And it’s against orders 
is it, yer honor, far a mon to clane 
out a dirty gun?”’ 

General. ‘* Yes, you scamp, 
and you knew it. I’ve a mind to 
put you in the guard house on 
bread and water for a week.”’ 

Pat. ‘* Thank ye kindly, Gine- 
ral, for the bread. It’s meself 
that’s been wanting the same this 
mony a long day. But, Gineral, 
you needn’t mind the wather, 
[I’ve got my ration of that rigular- 
ly every day, and night too, for 
the likes of that, for this two 
months past.” 

General Floyd was too much 
amused to haul Pat up for his 
disobedience of orders. 


The next anecdote comes to us 
from the same Chaplain, to whom 
we were indebted in our last num- 
ber: 

In Taylor’s Louisiana brigade 
during the campaign of 1862 there 
was a negro, body servant of one 
of the officers, who plumed him- 
self on not being afraid to go near 
the lines during an engagement. 
At Winchester, he followed very 
closely that gallant brigade as it 
dashed through the town, and 
was thus enabled to secure a large 
share of the plunder left behind 
by ‘‘Mr. Quarter-master Banks.” 

After the battle was over, he 
excited the envy of the other 
negroes of the brigade, by ex- 
hibiting his spoils and recounting 
the story of how he had obtained 
them. They allagreed to place 
themselves under his orders and 
follow him at the next battle that 
they might reap a like reward. 

Accordingly, when Taylor’s 
brigade advanced at ‘Cross 
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Keys”? the negroes of the brigade, 
some forty in number, formed a 
line in the rear, under the leader- 
ship of our sable hero. Pretty 
soon the shells began to fall un- 
pleasantly near, there was a roll- 
ing of eyes, a dodging of heads, 
and a dropping out of line, and 
back to the rear by some. Their 
leader, mounted on his master’s 
horse, rallied them, however, and 
by dint of persuasion, induced 
most of them to move forward.— 
At last it got tvo hot for his 
nerves, his bright visions of plun- 
der vanished, and raising himself 
in his stirrups he gave, in sten- 
torian voice, the significant order: 
‘‘White folks and brave men to 
the front—niggers and cowards to 
the rear, double-quick, march.” 
It is needless to add that the lat- 
ter part of the order was prompt- 
ly obeyed—our hero leading in fine 
style. J. W. Je 


From an ex-confederate now in 
New York, we get the next inci- 
dent: 


In a recent number of The Land 
We Love, you mentioned the 
brave act of our Sergeant Luria, 
which gained him the proud title 
of ‘The pride of his comrades, 
the bravest of the brave.”? While 
reading it another incident of 
the same fight was brought to 
my mind. 

Sergeant Freeman and private 
Godwin were standing together 
talking quite earnestly, when a 
32 pound solid shot fell between 
them. Freeman, whose gun was 
being loaded, and had already re- 
ceived its cartridge, stooped down 
and picking up the shot, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ We'll send it back, boys, 





with the compliments of the ‘Light 
Guards,’?? and then immediately 
put it in the gun, and back it 
went followed with ‘ three cheers 
for Freeman.”’ 

That was the first shot that 
struck the vessel, the ‘‘ Monticel- 
lo,”? and it is more than probable 
that it killed the first man who 
was shot in battle during the war, 
as the first killed was on that 
ship, that day, May 19, 1861, and 
but three or four shots struck the 
vessel. 

The casualties were Confeder- 
ates killed, none, wounded, none. 
Federals killed, 10, wounded 6. 

G. P. Ss. 


From Baltimore, Maryland, we 
get an anecdote of the 1st Mary- 
land cavalry: 


In the summer of °63, just after 
the disaster at Gettysburg, this 
regiment was encamped on the 
‘*Pughtown road,” just below 
Winchester, Virginia. A portion 
of company E, had been sent out 
on picket towards Martinsburg. 
After ‘relief’? from duty, as 
rations were rather scarce, three 
or four of them started out for 
something with which to ‘“re- 
lieve’? the inner-man. They 
were stopped, however, by the in- 
fantry pickets, who had orders to 
pass no one without the written 
permission of an officer at least of 
the grade of Major-general, or by 
such an officer giving the order in 
person. While the boys were 
sorely perplexed at this unex- 
pected difficulty, they saw Gen. 
A. P. Hill riding along alone.— 
P —— immediately galloped up 
to him and explained ‘‘ the situa- 
tion,’? which was as embarrassing 
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to them, as another ‘‘ situation” 
has been since. He said that he 
was very sorry, but that he could 
do nothing for them, not in his 
corps, must apply to Gen. Stuart. 
But at length, seeming to pity the 
unfortunates, he said, ‘‘I°ll tell 
you what to do, flank them.’’»— 
P — touched his cap, thanked 
the general, and then, dashing up 
to the guard, said, ‘‘all right, the 
general says pass us.’? The 
guard not having heard the con- 
versation, let them pass. ‘‘Well,” 
said General H , ‘‘ that’s the 
coolest and boldest flank-move- 
ment I ever saw.” c. Ss. M. 





From Captain W. N. N. of 
Millwood, Va., we get another 
cavalry anecdote: 

On Hood’s retreat from Nash- 
ville, a broken down infantry man 
dropped out of ranks, hoping that 
he might get a lift from some 
merciful trooper in the rear guard. 
As the cavalry began to pass, he 
made known his wants, but got 
the same reply from each and 
every one, ‘‘ have but one horse 
and he don’t carry double.”— 
One benevolent ‘‘man on horse- 
back’? stopped, however, and 
kindly asked the weary man 
what was the matter, ‘most 
gone up the spout,” said foot- 
soldier, ‘‘I’m broke down walk- 
ing, and want some fellow to give 
me a lift.” 

Trooper. ‘Does it tire you to 
walk??? 

Infantry. (Very _ pitifully,) 
‘Yes, I’m ’m-o-s-t gone up. It 
breaks me down to walk.”’ 


Trooper. ‘‘ Well, then, give 
me five dollars and I’ll teach you 
how to pace!” 

The broke-down man recovered 
his wind sufficiently to pursue 
trooper at 2-40 speed. 


Our next anecdote is of a gal- 
lant Missourian: 

During the latter part of the 
siege of Vicksburg, the soldiers 
were almost hourly looking for 
Gen. Joe Johnston, with an army 
of relief, and frequently the boys 
would ascend to some high point 
of observation, and cry out that 
Johnston was in sight. Well, on 
the 25th of June, that part of the 
works occupied by the 6th regi- 
ment Missouri infantry, was un- 
dermined and blown up by the 
enemy, and among the other suf- 
ferers, was Lieut. Wm. Prather, 
of that command. He was blown 
very high, indeed, and notwith- 
standing he was so badly injured 
as to necessitate the amputation 
of one of his legs, his first words 
were ‘ boys I saw Johnston.” 

PrN. 

It has been the glorious privi- 
lege of rebel soldiers not merely 
to be witty themselves, but to be 
the cause of wit in others. The 
following piece of fun, which they 
have been the means of develop- 
ing, is really inimitable: 

WHEREAS, “No legal State govern- 
ment or adequate protection for life or 
property now exist in the rebel States 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and 
Arkansas ; and whereas, it is necessary 
that peace and good order should be 
enforced in said States until loyal and 


republican State governments can be 
legally established.” 
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PEACH CULTURE. 


FRUIT culture is destined to be 
a profitable branch of industry at 
the South. Unavoidable neglect, 
and want of a market during the 
war; and since its close, the ina- 
bility of many to cultivate their 
orchards properly, have tended to 
check its progress, but the profits 
for many years previous, gave en- 
couragement to those who were 
engaged in it, and holds out prom- 
ise to others who may be disposed 
to embark in the business. 


Cotton planting must gradually 
recede Westwardly and find its 
most profitable culture in the rich 
bottom lands of the Mississippi 
Valley. The Atlantic States can- 
not compete in such a race, and 
must turn their attention more to 
farming and the nicer operations 
of husbandry. 

In consequence of the thorough 
revolution in our labor-system, 
and the necessity of seeking 
other modes of profitable invest- 
ment, and diversifying our agri- 
cultural operations, the subject of 
fruit raising for market assumes 
an important place among our in- 
dustrial resources. 

Our southern latitude and for- 
ward seasons give us monopoly of 
the northern market a month or 
six weeks before the large or- 
chards of Delaware and Jersey, 
and this advantage is retained 
through the season as the differ- 
ent kinds of fruit come into bear- 
ing. Those who expect to go 
largely into fruit culture must 
seek a northern market. The lo- 
cal demand in the towns and ci- 


ties of the South is not sufficient 
to take up large quantities of fruit, 
and even near the larger cities, 
the neighborhood supply would 
interfere with extensive sales. 


In determining the kind of fruit 
best adapted to market, we must 
consider the cost of, facility of, and 
time occupied in, transportation. In 
the Northern States where popula- 
tion is dense and communication 
frequent and rapid from one point 
to another, all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables are raised and trans- 
ported to distant markets profita- 
bly. Here at the South, where 
communication is less frequent, 
and the distance of transportation 
greater, the small and perishable 
fruits cannot stand the long time 
on their journey, nor the frequent 
handling necessary on the route. 
These must be confined to the 
home market. Peaches, apples 
and grapes have been found best 
adapted to this trade, and will 
bear transportation well. Previ- 
ous to the war, there were large 
peach orchards situated at favor- 
able points on the railroads and 
rivers which yielded handsome 
profits to their owners. Immense 
quantities of fruit were shipped 
from Norfolk, Wilmington, Sa- 
vannah and Charleston; and al- 
ways found ready sales in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Baltimore. The same thing can 
be done again; and when the sit- 


uation is favorable and the man- 
agement judicious, peach culture 
is perhaps the most profitable of 
all agricultural operations, not 
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even excepting cotton at the pres- 
ent rates. 

As there are many who now are 
seeing the necessity of changing 
their culture from cotton to some 
other lucrative employment, and 
are seeking information on this 
subject, we propose to devote a 
paper to Peach culture. 


LOCATION OF AN ORCHARD. 


The first point to be determined 
is the locality. Is the soil adapted 
to the Peach? Is the climate 
(reasonable exemption from late 
spring frosts) suitable? Are there 
facilities for reaching a market?— 
These favorable conditions co-in- 
ciding, the business may be con- 
sidered profitable. 


1. Soil and Situation. Almost 
any soil, not too stiff nor wet, and 
on the other extreme, too light and 
barren, will suit the peach. Too 
rich or damp a soil is apt to pro- 
duce disease and rot in the fruit— 
too poor a soil is deficient in nour- 
ishment, and the fruit, though 
healthy and highly colored, is 
wanting in size and flavor. The 
best soil is a moderately fertile, 
light friable loam with porous 
subsoil, well drained either nat- 
urally or artificially. Freshly 
cleared lands are better than old 
fields, and an old peach orchard 
must be avoided. 

2. Climatal condition. This, 
one of the most important consid- 
erations, is often overlooked. It 
is not every place even in the same 
neighborhood, that has equally 
favorable situations for an orchard. 
The chief danger to the crop is 
the late spring frosts which we so 
often have at the south. The 
peach is one of the earliest trees 


to bloom, feeling the first approach 
of warm weather. The fruit in 
our latitude (middle region of 
South Carolina) is formed by the 
end of March; and we are liable 
to cold snaps until the middle of 
April. The object therefore is to 
select such a situation as will be 
least affected by frosts. The whole 
crop of a season, worth many 
thousand dollars, may be killed in 
one place and escape in another a 
few miles off, merely from differ- 
ence of situation. This occurs 
frequently in the vicinity of Aiken 
where there are many exten- 
sive orchards, and has occurred 
this very season, when places not 
two miles apart have been differ- 
ently affected. 

The highest ridge lands which 
slope off gently to the valleys are 
the safest; flat lands and valleys 
should be avoided. The cause of 
this is dependant upon well known 


‘meteorological laws. At night, 


or as soon as the sun’s rays are 
withdrawn, the earth begins to 
cool by radiation if there is a clear 
sky. The air in contact with the 
ground cools first, and this cool 
air being heaviest, descends to the 
valleys, and displaces the warmer 
air, which ascends gradually to 
supply its place. The low grounds 
thus become cold much sooner 
than the hill tops; and as this 
displacement is going on all night 
(if the sky is clear and there is no 
wind)—this rolling down of the 
cooled air from the higher grounds 
into the lower, and the ascent of 
the warmer currents to take its 
place, the difference in tempera- 
ture by morning is very marked. 
Every one observant of these 
facts has often seen the effects of 
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killing frosts in the valleys up to a 
definite line around the margins; 
and all above that line, safe and 
unharmed. In parts of our moun- 
tain region, this effect is so well 
marked that there are belts of 
land on the mountain sides known 
to escape year after year, whilst 
situations above and below are 
liable to frosts. The warm air of 
the valleys heated by the sun dur- 
ing the day, has risen to that 
point and acts as a protection. 

As the danger of frost arises 
from the cooling of the earth by 
radiation, and this only takes place 
ona clear night, if we can pro- 
duce artificially any obstacle to 
free radiation, and thus arrest the 
cooling of the surface, we ac- 
complish the object as well as 
clouds would doit for us. Some 
persons have used these means, 
by building fires with damp wood 
or straw, so as to produce dense 
volumes of smoke. If there is no 
wind, and the temperature is not 
too low, it answers the purpose 
well, and a small expense in- 
curred in this way, may save 
thousands of dollars. 

In large orchards, it should al- 
ways be done. Preparation is 
made by depositing at certain 
distances apart (say about fifty 
yards) through the orchard, col- 
lections of kindling wood, straw, 
rotten wood, or any kind of ma- 
terial that will give out a large 
volume of smoke. This is all 
fired about midnight, and if there 
is no wind, a dense canopy of 
smoke will be formed over the 
orchard. If there is a high wind, 
there will be no necessity for this 
protection. 

3. Facilities for reaching a mar- 
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ket. In estimating the probable 
profits of an orchard, facility of 
reaching a market is an important 
consideration. The cost of trans- 
portation, the time occupied, and 
the changes from one mode to an- 
other, requiring frequent hand- 
ling of the packages, must all be 
calculated. The free-stone peach, 
if picked as soon as it attains full 
size and color, even though hard 
and unripe, will continue to be- 
come mellow, and can be kept for 
at least a week, and at the end of 
that time, be ripe and sound.— 
Water transportation is preferable 
to railroads; and the less hand- 
ling the packages have, the bet- 
ter. When opportunities for the 
Northern market are not oftener 
than once a week, then a home 
market must be used for the fruit 
that becomes over-ripe in the in- 
terval. In selecting a situation 
for an-orchard, all these consider- 
ations must be attended to. 
SELECTION OF TREES. 
Young trees are always to be 
preferred, one year old from the 
bud. In planting largely of 
peaches for a market, it is neces- 
sary to have budded trees, so as 
to have all the trees of each kind 
together that ripen at the same 
time. As our object is to have 
the carliest fruit in the market, 
we select the best early varities, 
and plant largely of them. Hale’s 
early, Tillotson’s early, Amelia, 
and Crawford’s early, ripening in 
the order in which they are named, 
are the favorite kinds. Then fol- 


low, Alberge, Large Early York, 
Crawford’s late, Pays, &c. This 
succession which comprise most 
of the best varieties known, will 
last until about the beginning of 
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August, at which time the Jersey 
and Delaware orchards come into 
market. Other varieties can be 
got from the nursery-men which 
continue through the season, but 
asa matter of profit, the South- 
ern orchardist had better lay out 
his whole stock in the early va- 
rieties. After the Northern or- 
chards come into market, prices 
fall very materially. 

In determining the relative pro- 
portions of each kind to be plant- 
ed, due regard must be had to the 
facilities for sending them off to 
market, and for gathering, pack- 
ing and hauling. If opportuni- 
ties for sending to market occur 
as often as two or three times per 
week, and extra pickers can be 
hired for the time, then a large 
proportion of the earliest of the 
above-named should be planted, 
as the earliest fruit commands the 
highest price. In an orchard of, 
say 4,000 trees, the following pro- 
portions may be recommended, 
Hale’s early, 1,000, Tillotson’s ear- 
ly, 1,000, Amelia, 500, Crawford’s 
early, 500, Crawford’s late, 500, 
Pays, 500. For orchards of great- 
er or less size, the proportion may 
vary somewhat, but under any 
circumstances, if the greatest 
profit is to be considered, as large 
a proportion of the earliest kinds 
should be planted as possible.— 
Fifteen or twenty pickers will go 
through 1,000 trees in the course 
of eight or ten hours, so that they 
may be gathered in time for pack- 
ing and hauling. 

The nursery catalogues have a 
large number of choice varieties, 
from which to select, all of which 
are good fruit. But in making 
the selection of fruit for a distant 


market, the free-stone varieties 
are to be preferred, as they can be 
picked whilst hard and firm—and 
become ripe in the course of a 


few days. The cling-stone does. 


not ripen after being picked from 
the tree. The varieties mention- 
ed above, with the relative propor- 
tion of each, are the kinds usual- 
ly planted in the large orchards 
about Aiken, S. C., which for 
many years previous to the war, 
sent large quantities of peaches 
and of very fine quality to the 
Northern market. 


PLANTING OF THE ORCHARD. 


The ground should be thorough- 


-ly broken up by the plough, (deep- 


er the better,) and then checked 
off by single furrows, twenty feet 
square. This distance between 
the trees will allow of the orchard 
being cultivated in some useful 
crop, and thus insure better cul- 
tivation to the trees. At the in- 
tersection of these rows the trees 
are to be set. The holes should 
be opened at least four or five feet 
wide and eightecn (18) inches 
deep. Care must be used not to 
set the tree too deep. This is 
often a cause of injury, from 
which they sometimes never re- 
cover. They should be planted 
no deeper than they originally 
stood when growing;—-and a 
slight mound may be drawn up 
around the stem to keep them 
firm until the roots strike, and 
afterwards removed. In opening 
the holes, throw all the richer 
surface earth on one side and the 
poorer subsoil on the other. If 
the hole is too deep, fill in with 
some of the surface soil, taking 
care to have it well pulverized ;— 
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on this the tree is placed, with the 
roots carefully spread out, having 
previously removed any broken 
or bruised portions. Then bring 
in the rest of the surface soil 
about the roots, using a special 
care to pack the earth in closely 
around and under the small roots; 
then fill up with the subsoil.— 
This plan gives the roots the 
benefit of the good soil, and the 
poor subsoil covering the surface, 
is clear of weeds and grass. If 
the soil is light a moderate share 
of some well decomposed compost, 
mineral manure or guano should 
be applied in the hole just around 
the roots. This gives the young 
trees a good start, and a firm hold 
in the ground before the equinoc- 
tial gales. 

Previous to planting, the young 
trees should be cut back to about 
eighteen inches or two feet from the 
base. They are received from 
the nursery with the full 
growth of the previous season, 
from the budding which was in- 
serted two years before, a few inch- 
es above ground. There is no risk, 
therefore, in cutting back, of de- 
stroying the wood of the variety 
with which it is budded. Trim 
off side branches and leave a bare 
twig with its undeveloped buds.— 
The terminal buds always shoot 
out most strongly and some three 
or four must be retained and en- 
couraged, (the lower ones being 
rubbed off) to form the head of 
the tree. This should be care- 
fully attended to, as on the dispo- 
sition and arrangement of these 
first shoots will depend the shape 
of the tree, a very important mat- 
ter. In our long and hot sum- 
mers, it is necessary that the 
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trunk be protected from the di- 
rect rays of the sun, otherwise the 
tree is invariably injured, the 
southern or southwestern side dy- 
ing, and inducing decay in time 
through the tree. Encouraging 
these branches at about one or 
two feet above ground gives the 
tree a good shape and affords this 
protection. If the soil is sufti- 
ciently good (but not otherwise) 
crops of cotton, potatoes, peas and 
corn may be planted between the 
the rows for several years, but 
small grain must be avoided, or, 
at any rate, not allowed to run to 
seed. It is essential to the health 
and vigor of the peach that the 
ground should be kept free of 
grass and weeds and ploughed 
once or twice during the growing 
season. Asa matter of economy 
therefore, it is advisable to plant 
a crop of some kind in the orch- 
ard, manuring just so much as to 
keep up the fertility, without mak- 
ing it extremely rich. 

In the following winter the trees 
must be pruned by cutting back 
the leading shoots to two or three 
buds on each, and removing all 
others. Three, or at most, four 
main branches are quite enough 
to form the head. The peach 
worm must also be destroyed.— 
This will be found at the base of 
the tree, just under the surface, 
and their presence can generally 
be known by gummy exudation 
which appears on the surface 
around the tree. By scraping 


away the earth from the base and 
using a pointed knife or a piece of 
stiff wire, the borer is easily caught. 
As the egg is always deposited 
on the bark at or near the surface, 
many persons adopt the plan of 
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tilling the trees in early spring, 
and in the fall drawing the earth 
away, thus exposing and destroy- 
ing the worm. Petroleum is now 
recommended as a powerful verm- 
ifuge, and it is probable that some 
mixture impregnated with coal 
tar, petroleum or kerosine in 
such proportion as not to injure 
the tree, may prove efficacious. 
Pruning of the trees and destroy- 
ing the borer is an annual winter 
work in the orchard. Until the 
trees come into bearing, which 
should be in the third or fourth 
year after planting, the pruning 
must be severe, cutting back at 
least 3 or 3 of the new wood, and 
after they begin to bear fruit, 
they will still need the knife an- 
nually to reduce the amount of 
wood and keep them in shape.— 
In a large orchard, the trees must 
be kept so low as to be easy of access 
to the upper branches. All vig- 
orous upright shoots which are 
likely to grow too high, should be 
cut down, and lateral branches 
encouraged. After the trees come 
regularly into bearing, the prun- 
ing is then done to prevent over- 
bearing and to keep the trees in 
shape. The fruit is borne on the 
small branches, and when these 
are luxurjant, one-third or one- 
half the growth may be taken off, 
thus reducing the quality and giv- 
ing larger and better flavored 
fruit. Avoid as much as possible 
the tendency to divide into forks. 
This is a frequent cause of split- 
ting down when the tree is well 
loaded. 

If an orchard is so situated as 
to be exposed to high winds, which 
in summer prevail mostly from 
the southwest, it is a good pre- 


caution, in setting out the young 
trees, to give them a slight inclin- 
towards the southwest. 


GATHERING AND PACKING THE 
FRUIT. 


In planting out the trees, of 
course all of one variety are plac- 
ed together in one body for the 
convenience of gathering. It is 
advisable so to arrange the or- 
chard, as to have each kind next 
adjoining the others, in the order 
in which they ripen, so that the 
pickers, after finishing one set, 
are near to the others. 


The harvesting of course will 
depend upon the facilities for get- 
ting them off. If there was a 
daily communication between our 
seaports and Northern cities, it 
would be all the better; but this 
is seldom the case. More fre- 
quently it is once or twice only in 
the week that opportunities offer. 
When such is the case, extra 
work must be done to get off the 
large quantity that ripen in the 
interval. Most generally extra 
labor can be hired for the occasion. 
Before the war, we had steamers 
once, and sometimes twice a week 
from Charleston to New York. 
The day before the sailing of the 
steamer, the peaches were picked, 
boxed and sent down by night 
train on the railroad to the city, 
ready for shipment in the morn- 
ing. The voyage was about three 
days, so they reached New York 
on the fourth or fifth day after 
picking. If care was used in 
handling the boxes on the way, 
they were generally in sound con- 
dition, and ripe enough for use. 

As many hands must be em- 
ployed as will gather all the fruit 
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in time to be packed and hauled 
to the cars. As soon as the buck- 
ets are filled, they are taken up to 
the packing house, and then as- 
sorted;—the firmest peaches pack- 
ed separately for the distant mar- 
ket, the fully ripe for some nearer 
market. 


Boxes and baskets are both 
used for transportation. The 
former are prepared for a distance 
as they contain more, and are 
less apt to be injured. Those 
used in the Aiken orchards are 
usually made of the following di- 
mensions, viz: two feet long, 
eighteen inches wide, and eight 
inches deep, with a partition in 
the middle to divide the contents. 
The two ends and centre piece 
are eighteen inches long, eight 
inches wide, and three-fourths of 
an inch thick—the bottom boards, 
two feet long, nine inches wide, 
and one-half inch thick. The two 
sides and top are covered with 
open slat work (the slats one-half 
inch thick) to allow ventilation. 
A box of these dimensions will 
hold 1} bushels, can be easily 
handled, and pack together con- 
veniently for transportation.— 
They must be well filled, and the 
‘fruit pressed down firmly by the 
top covering, to prevent bruising 
and shaking. The ordinary sized 
peach basket, which can be got 
in any quantity from the manu- 
facturers for twenty to twenty- 
five cents each, holds about three 
pecks. 

PROFITS OF THE ORCHARD. 


A peach orchard favorably 
situated, and with transportation 
facilities to Northern markets, 
offers one of the most profitable 
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investments in the whole range of 
agricultural operations. If the 
land is moderately fertile, and the 
trees are planted sufficiently far 
apart, other crops may be raised to 
advantage in the orchard, so that 
during those years when the fruit 
crop fails, there is no loss in cul- 
tivating the trees. When good 
crops are made, the profits are 
enormous. 

I will give some data, drawn 
from our experience in the Aiken 
orchards, by which the costs and 
profits of this business may be es- 
timated. 

Young trees, one year old from 
the bud, (which is the proper age 
for planting) costs in the Jersey 
and Delaware nurseries about $100 
to $125 per 1000—those at the 
South, somewhat more. Many 
persons prefer giving an extra 
price for Southern raised trees 
under the belief that they are 
hardier and better adapted to our 
climate. Our opinion, here, is 
that the Northern trees are per- 
fectly healthy and as a general 
rule, do as well as any others.— 
The trees can generally be deliv- 
ered at a cost of about $150 to 
$200 per 1000, all expenses inclu- 
ded. The cost of labor in pre- 
paring the ground and planting 
the trees will vary in different 
places, and can be estimated by 
each one to his own satisfaction. 

In the third year, the orchard 
will begin to yield some profit, 
and as they increase in size, the 
profits increase. A full grown 
tree will yield from a half to one 
or two bushels, according to° size 
and vigor. Ina good orchard an 


average of about one bushel may 
be expected. The first peaches 
18 
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in market command from $12 to 
$15 per box, gradually falling to 
$7 or $8 per box until August 
when the Northern peaches are 
ripe. The average price through 
the season, allowing for losses of 
all kinds, and deducting expenses, 
may be set down at $5 per box.— 
An orchard of four thousand 
trees whose first cost is about 
$800, will, in five or six years, be 
in a condition to yield a profit of 
$10,000 per annum! 

The most serious obstacle we 
encounter, is the occasional loss 
of the crop, either partial or total, 
from frosts in the spring. This 
danger, as stated above, should be 
considered, in determining the 
location of an orchard. There 
are certain portions of the country 
more or less exempt from this 
risk, whether from the configura- 
tion of the surface, the influence 
of sea breezes, or other constant 
causes. The safest guide is the 
experience of persons who have 
long resided in particular locali- 
ties and have observed the effects 
of the seasons. 

The following statement, taken 
from a record of the seasons in the 
vicinity of Aiken, is given: 

1853. Peach crop abundant. 

1854. Peach crop killed by frost. 

1855. Peaches killed by frost April 
the 8th. 


1856. Peach crop abundant. 

1857. Peach crop killed April 7th. 

1858. Peach crop abundant. 

1859. Peach crop partially destroy- 
ed by frost of April 6th. 

1860. Peach crop full. 

1861. Peach crop partially killed 
by frost of March 18th. 

1862. Peach crop abundant. 

1863. Peach crop partially injured 
by frost of April 4th. 

1864. Peach crop killed by frost 
March 22nd. 

1865. Peach crop abundant. 

1866. Peach crop partially killed. 

1867. Peach crop partially killed 

by frost March 29th. 

It will be seen by the above 
statement, that in fifteen years 
there were four total failures of 
the crop—six full and five partial 
crops. The different orchards 
suffered more or less according to 
location, those most favorably sit- 
uated having some fruit, even 
in those years noted as total fail- 
ures. 

When exemption from this dan- 
ger can be ascertained, or a rea- 
sonable exemption expected, and 
the facility for transportation 
good, and the soil suitable, the 
business of raising peaches for 
market may be undertaken with 
confidence of success and profit, if 
the management is judicious. 
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NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the depres- 
sion still prevailing in commer- 
cial circles, our publishers are 
generally doing well. The num- 
ber of new books printed this 
season is not so large as the spring 
usually ushers into the presence 
of the reading public, but consid- 
ering the financial stringency that 
has prevailed since last summer, 
the publishing houses have little 
if any reason to complain. 

It is gratifying to note indica- 
tions of a wholesome change in 
the literary tastes of the people. 
For several years past the book 
markets of the North have been 
flooded with small volumes of 
sensational trash, usually of a 
military flavor; but the demand 
for them is gradually declining, 
and there is a prospect that it will 
be very considerably diminished 
before another year passes away. 
Many worse than worthless books 
are still published, but these libels 
on literature no longer possess the 
strong attraction for the masses 
that such works had during the 
war period. Books of standard 
merit and permanent value are 
steadily growing in favor, and 
there is some ground for a hope 
that the American people will 
soon cease to waste time and mon- 
ey on works which can have no 
other effect than to pervert their 
taste and corrupt their morals. 

A reprint of the ninth and tenth 
volumes of Froude’s History of 
England, just issued from the 
press of Chas. Scribner & Co., is 
perhaps one of the best publica- 


tions of the season. These vol- 
umes bring the American up to 
the English edition. They con- 
tain some passages to which many 
readers will object, as inspired by 
prejudice or bigotry, but the his- 
tory promises, nevertheless, to 
have a large sale in the United 
States. The Memoirs of Madame 
Recamier, the famous French 
beauty and intimate of most of 
the celebrated soldiers and states- 
men of Europe in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, is another 
foreign book that is selling well. 
The book itself possesses sufficient 
interest to secure for it a large 
share of public favor, but its sale 
has been assisted considerably by 
the indiscriminate puffing it has 
received in the press. The curi- 
osity of the readers of poetry is a 
good deal excited by the announce- 
ment that Swinborne has another 
volume in press. Some advance 
sheets have been received here, 
but I have not seen any of them. 
Swinborne’s last volume, the sec- 
ond published by him, was very 
severely handled by most of the 
critics, and it certainly deserved 
all the denunciation it received.— 
The author is undoubtedly a man 
of genius, and it isa pity that he 
does not make better use of his 
gifts. 

It is now nearly thirty years 
since the literary world first learn- 
ed that Longfellow was engaged 
on a translation of Dante’s Di- 
vina Comedia. The task is at 


length finished, and we are prom- 
ised the first volume during this 
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month. The work will be com- 
plete in three volumes, and the 
publisher anticipates an unusually 
large sale for it. The last volume 
will appear soon. All three will 
be printed on paper made ex- 
pressly for them, and will prove 
one of the handsomest sets ever 
issued from an American press.— 
A long and somewhat prosy nar- 
rative poem entitled ‘‘ The Vota- 
ry’? was issued a couple of weeks 
ago from Carleton’s press, but 
though announced with great 
flourish, it has not yet made its 
way into public favor. Mr. Doo- 
lady’s press has given us two am- 
bitious volumes of poetry by a 
Mr. Osborne. They embrace four 
poems which are presented to the 
public as tragedies and comedies, 
That they contain considerable 
poetic merit is generally admitted, 
but there is too much poetry al- 
ready in the market for these to 
obtain much popularity. <A trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Frithiof’s Saga,” by 
Rev. W. L. Blackley, M. A., and 
edited by Bayard Taylor, isamong 
the latest announcements. The 
volume consists of twenty-four 
ballads, from one of which the 
following verse is taken as a speci- 
men of Swedish poetry: 
Spring-time cometh ; wild birds twitter, 
woods grow leafy, sunshine beams, 
Dancing, singing, down to ocean speed 
the liberated streams ; 
Out from its bud the lowing menepeens 
forth like blush on Freya’s cheek ; 


And joy of life, and mirth, and hope, 
within the heart of man awake. 


There have been several South- 
ern. books published in New York 
since the war, and nearly all have 
sold well. Miss Evans’ “ St. 
Elmo,’’ and John Esten Cooke’s 
“Surry of Eagle’s Nest,’? have 
brought most money tothe pub- 


lishers. ‘‘St. Elmo’? is still sell- 
ing nearly as well as when the 
first volume appeared, and Carle- 
ton thinks the editions will ulti- 
mately run up tofifty. In speak- 
ing of successful Southern books, 
it would not be just to overlook 
Craven’s ‘‘ Prison Life of Jeffer- 
son Davis,’’ which has really been 
the most successful book of that 
class ever published in New York. 
Among the later publications are 
‘* Mosby and his Men,” and ‘‘The 
Cruise of the Shenandoah,’? two 
books for which a great popularity 
was anticipated. The expecta- 
tions of the publisher have not, 
however, been realized. ‘‘Mosby 
and his Men” is not generally 
considered reliable, and the author 
of the ‘Cruise of the Shenan- 
doah ” indulges in some reflec- 
tions on Captain Waddell which 
have not helped the book. ‘The 
MeDonalds,”? a story of Sher- 
man’s march, has just been pub: 
lished by Mr. Mullaly, of the 
Metropolitan Record. This book 
is cheap and well-written, and 
promises to have a large sale.— 
The first edition was all ordered 
before it left the hands of the 
binders. Mr. Mullaly is one of 
the most enterprising of our 
young newspaper men, and Iam 
glad to say he is attaining a 
merited success. 

The resuscitation of Putnam’s 
Magazine has been proposed, but 
it is not likely to be carried out. 
We need a better magazine than 
any now published in the North. 
The Atlantic Monthly is simply a 
receptacle for Boston ideas, and 
Harper’s is hardly fit for decent 
people to read. There is a good 
field fora new magazine of the 
right sort, but our publishers 
seem to lack courage to embark in 
enterprises of that kind. 
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EDITORIAL. 


SoME of our friends have asked 
us for an expression of opinion 
upon the political issues of the 
day. There isa double mistake 
in this inquiry. First, ours is 
not a political periodical. Second, 
we are living in District No. 2. 
and we fully appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the correspondence 
between a rebel governor, so- 
called, and the hero, who ‘ never 
saw the face of his foe,” (or 
‘fonly the backs of his enemy,” 
which is it?) Our interpretation 
of that remarkable correspondence 
is, that while freedom of press 
and speech is very handsomely 
guaranteed to all, who will favor 
the Sherman bill, there is a shadow 
of doubt as to whether so patient 
a hearing will be accorded to the 
other side. Now our secret pro- 
clivities are towards the Brigadier. 
We decidedly prefer him out of 
the Union to such a man as Ten- 
nessee has got in the Union.— 
The experiment in Tennessee has 
not developed latent reconstruc- 
tionism in our bosom, as rapidly, 
as did the battle of Gettysburg 
develop latent Unionism in the 
breasts of some old secessionists 
we wot of. In other words, we 
would rather trust a soldier of 
the government, who has fought 
for flag and country, according to 
his convictions of duty, than one 
of our own renegades, whose only 
-guiding principle has been his 
own supposed self-interest. The 
Districts, which can elect con- 
sistent Union men of honesty and 
intelligence—-sincere 


country—ought unquestionably to 
go forward and do so. But where 
the selfish and renegade element 
is too powerful for the honest, 
honorable, and consistent; then 
the Brigadier ought to be clung 
to with hooks of steel. While the 
Districts are under the immediate 
control of the government, there 
is no danger of confiscation. The 
faith of the American soldiery is 
pledged against it, and bya fair 
implication, the government has 
become a party to that pledge, by 
accepting the terms of surrender. 
When the Districts lapse back 
into States, the pledge is removed, 
and they are allowed to regulate 
their own afiairs. Then is the 
time when the real danger be- 
gins; when confiscation, oppres- 
sion and murder are to be feared. 
Poor Tennessee understands all 
about this thing. 

But we are told that there is no 
danger of getting so bad a man as 
Brownlow in any of the Districts. 
We are not so sure of that. His- 
tory tells us of men, who were 
fully as wicked. Marat, Robe- 
spierre and Judas Iscariot were 
just as depraved as he, not so vul- 
gar and blasphemous, it is true, 
but of no better heart. The 
world is no purer now than then, 
and we fear that in each of the 
five Districts, there are just as 
atrocious wretches, as the vulgar 
tyrant of Tennessee. 

The selfish man is always to be 
distrusted. He will sacrifice 


country, friends, the wife of his 
lovers of bosom, the children of his own 
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flesh and blood, anybody and 
everything for self-advancement 
and self-aggrandizement. Hence, 
if we abandon the Brigadier for 
the renegade, who, from selfish 
motives, has stultified his whole 
previous career, we have made a 
miserable exchange. 

Finally, in answer to the in- 
quiry as to our position, we would 
say that, while this isan age of 
wonderful revolutions in senti- 
ments and opinions, we were born 
at the South and of the white race 
and have decided to share the 
fortunes of our color and section. 


General T. L. Clingman calls 
our attention to what he claims 
to be an error in General Beaure- 
gard’s Report of the Battle of 
Drury’s Bluff, published for the 
first time in our May number.— 
General C. states that the retire- 
ment of the two regiments of his 
brigade was in consequence of 
the withdrawal of Corse’s brigade. 
Just the reverse statement is made 
by General Beauregard. We 
know nothing of the facts in the 
case, but we are sure that General 
B. will be glad to see any unin- 
tentional error corrected. The 
matter thergfore is submitted to 
his consideration. 


The enterprising publisher of 
the Eenaissance Louisianaise is 
issuing a French translation of 
Pollard’s Lost Cause. The rend- 
ering is excellent, the typography 
beautiful, and the illustrations 
superb. One of the illustrations 
is a splendid photogram of Lee 
and his Generals. We have seen 


nothing equal to it; the likenesses 
are life-like, and the execution 
splendid. The book has also fine 
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steel-plate engravings of Mr. 
Davis, Generals Lee, Johnston, 
Beauregard and others. 

The Publishers have done their 
part more creditably than any- 
thing of the kind has hitherto 
been done at the South. They 
deserve great success for their 
energy. 


A gentleman writes to us from 
Alabama that our Magazine 
would have a larger circulation in 
his State, if it was printed at the 
South; since people are disposed 
now to encourage home industry. 
The man who would buy a ready- 
made coat at the North, will ob- 
ject to buying a book or pamphlet, 
printed there. What is the dif- 
ference in principle? Does not 
the home tailor deserve as much 
encouragement as the home print- 
er? However, we would inform 
our friend that we do our own 
printing in the good and loyal 
town of Charlotte, and get our 
paper and covers from our next 
door neighbor, Lincolnton. We 
never thought of printing in the 
North, but the failure of the con- 
tracting party here, to fulfill the 
contract, compelled us to get the 
first four numbers printed by 
Gray & Green, of New York, 
until we could get our own estab- 
lishment in operation. 

We are living here in a working 
country. Messrs. Wiswall & 
Tiddy, who furnish us with paper, 
get large orders from the Publish- 
ing Houses of New York and 
Philadelphia. This paper is also 
bought in those cities by South- 
ern publishers, and makes thus 
two trips over the same road. 

Our town has shipped more 
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cotton in the last two years, than 
either Columbia or Charleston.— 
One of the largest, and probably 
the very best, woolen factory in 
the South, is located here. Itis 
well-known that, during the war, 
the North Carolina troops were 
better clad than any in the Con- 
federacy. They wore the Rock 
Island cloth of our townsmen, 
Young & Wriston. Since the 
war, improved machinery and ap- 
pliances have been introduced 
into this factory, until its fabrics 
are of the best and most sub- 
stantial character. Our town, 
soon to be the centre of three 
great railways, with five branches, 
has in addition a large trade by 
ordinary roads, and sometimes 
two hundred wagons are seen in 
our streets. We are being re- 
constructed on the true basis, the 
white man ,taking the lead in 
work. With such surroundings 
about us, we assure our Alabama 
friend that we feel the necessity 
of doing our own work too, and 
it is all done just here and no- 
where else. 


A Virginia lady writes to us to 
know “‘ at what time our ‘late en- 
emies’ became late.”?> What a 
question to propound to a loyal 
Editor in District No. 2! But we 
can answer it. We would rather 
be the destroyed than the destroy- 
ers. We would rather belong to 
the desolated section than to the 
desolating section. We would 
rather belong to the country, 
whose sins have been preached 
against for thirty years than be- 
long to the people, who furnished 
pulpits and preachers. Christ 
himself has told us that there is 
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more hope of publicans and sin- 
ners than of self-righteous phari- 
sees. We have never heard of a 
single Southern church being des- 
ecrated by sermons against the 
sins of other people. What else 
has been the theme of the Beech- 
ers and the Cheevers for the last 
quarter of a century? 

The South, then, so far from feel- 
ing the rancor and bitterness of 
defeat, should feel that she stands 
on high moral vantage-ground 
and that she can afford to be gen- 
erous and magnanimous, forget 
past differences and extend the 
friendly greeting to good men of 
every creed and every section.— 
Greeley has nobly said that no 
great, enduring party can be bas- 
ed upon the wrath and hatred en- 
gendered by war. He might have 
added that no nation and no indi- 
vidual can afford to cherish re- 
vengeful feeling of any kind. It 
dwarfs the intellect as well as 
sears the conscience and hardens 
the heart. It belittles the nation 
by depriving it of grand, gener- 
ous and expansive ideas. It makes 
the man narrow-minded, bigoted 
and intolerant. When we have 
reached that point demanded 
alike by christianity and sound 
philosophy, then all enemies be- 
come ‘‘late;’? and sp our fair 
friend’s question is answered. 

And there never has been a 
time in the history of the world 
when there was greater need of 
acombination of the good, the 
honorable, and the true of all ages, 
sexes and conditions against the 
fell spirit of agrarianism, and in- 
fidelity that threatens to subvert 
the very foundations of society, 
and overthrow all that is vener- 
able, respectable, and of good re- 
port. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THE McDONALDS’, OR ASHES OF 
SOUTHERN HomEs. A TALE OF 
SHERMAN’Ss MARCH. By WM. 
HENRY PECK, OF GEORGIA. 


Metropolitan Record Office, 
New York, 1867: 
The author has occupied a 


Chair, at different times, in several 
of the best Colleges of the South. 
His literary taste and skill as a 
writer were well known in Dixie 
before the war. His contribu- 
tions, since, to the Old Guard and 
the Metropolitan Record, have 
given him a national reputation. 


We regard the present volume as. 


one of his happiest efforts. "While 
it only claims to be a novel—it is 
really a more valuable contribu- 
tion to history than the pleasing 
little story of Major Nichols.* 
The Professor preserves the uni- 
ties in his romance, the Major is 
utterly regardless of consistency. 
Thus on the very page (119) which 
speaks of Sherman’s belief that 
extermination 
with a certain class at the South, 
he tells us ‘‘little children cling 
to the General’s knees and nestle 
in his arms with intuitive faith 
and affection.” Trusting little 
things! they could not but confide 
in the man, who had burned the 
paternal mansion, the barns and 
smoke-houses, and left them noth- 
ing to eat, but the offal of the 
camps! On page 131, we have from 
the Major these lines,‘‘ the well- 
known sight of columns of black 
smoke meets our gaze again; this 


* The Sto 


of the Great March, by 
Brevet Maj. 


eorge Ward Nichols. 


must take place- 


time houses are burning and 
South Carolina has commenced to 
pay an instalment, long overdue, 
on her debt to justiceand humani- 
ty. With the help of God, we 
will have principal and interest be- 
fore we leave her borders.’? Page 
139, ‘‘ wide spreading columns of 
smoke continue to rise wherever 
our army goes. Building material 
is likely to be in great demand in 
this State for some time to come.’? 
What a jocular fellow the Major 
is! Page 140, ‘‘ where out foot- 
steps pass, fire, ashes and desola- 
tion follow in the path.” But 
immediately after all this exulta- 
tion over the burning in South 
Carolina, he denies that Columbia 
was destroyed by order! Yet, 
after finishing his ‘‘ story,’ the 
gallant Major comes back with 
intense gusto to the destruction 
in South Carolina by the man 
whom little children had such an 
intuitive faith in! Page 278, ‘‘on 
every side, the head, centre and 
rear of our column might be 
traced by columns of smoke by 
day, and the glares of fires by 
night.”> But they did not burn 
Columbia, of course not! Nota 
single painted house was spared 
from the torch in all Beaufort 
district and few in Barnwell, on 
the line of march. But Hampton 
burned Columbia. It is scarcely 
possible that the men, who had 
been so merciful in other parts of 
South Carolina, would become 
ruthless when they reached the 
Capital! Itis too absurd. And 
then the Major tells us how they 
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found some sixty or eighty starv- 
ing negroes at Howell Cobb’s 
plantation, where Sherman’s ar- 
my got large supplies of corn, 
bacon, and sorghum molasses.— 
The negroes, although left to 
themselves, had been too honest 
to touch any of these things and 
preferred, good conscientious crea- 
tures, to starve instead! 

Professor Peck has given usa 
more consistent story than Major 
Nichols, though he does not 
describe as many horrors and 
atrocities as the latter. The 
Georgian evidently relates the re- 
volting incidents with horror and 
disgust. With the Major, it isa 
labor of love to tell of the deeds 
of the bummers, and depict the 
awful scenes of that desolating 
march. 

The principal character in the 
McDonalds’ is Seth Cashmore, a 
Massachusetts saint, first changed 
into a Southern speculator then 
into a ‘‘ persecuted Union man.” 
We thought, at first, that the 
learned Professor had undertaken 
too much in this combination of 
Beelzebub, Mammon and Moloch; 
but Mr. Seth Cashmore ‘fills the 
bill’? to perfection. 

In plundering the upper story 
of a house in Columbia, which he 
had himself fired below, Mr. Seth 
Cashmore finds some difficulty in 
getting down, and gets a fore- 
taste of the other country: 

To descend was impossible.— 
He leaned over the hall balustrade 
and gazed downward. Nothing 
met his straining sight except 
rushing, roaring, mounting fire, 
from whose red tongues rolled up- 
ward a suffocating smoke, hot and 
stifling as the breath of devils. 

He must go up. There wasa 
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small step-ladder, leading to a 
trap-door which opened upon the 
roof, and he sprang to that with 
the activity of wildest terror. He 
reached the roof, and filled his 
parched lungs with deep draughts 
of the night wind. He thought 
he was safe, with nothing before 
him but the simple feat of clamb- 
ering from that roof to the next, 
the one on his left, for that on his 
right was already in flames. 

It was no easy matter to climb 
along that sharp roof-top witha 
broken arm, and faint from loss 
of blood. But he could do it, 
must do it, and reach the eaves of 
the adjoining house. There was 
no time for delay, for already the 
flames from which he had fled, 
were darting angrily through the 
sky-light, as if looking for him, 
hunting him down, hungry to de- 
vour him. 

He moved on, slowly and pain- 
fully, his shattered arm swinging 
in torture at his side. He rave 
and cursed; he shouted for help; 
shouted an incoherent prayer ; 
then blasphemed; hoped, despair- 
ed, died a thousand deaths in 
struggling to save one miserable, 
pernicious life. But still he 
moved on, the roof growing hot 
beneath his wide-stretched limbs 
and unwieldy body, while puffs of 
smoke began to shoot from among 
the warping shingles. He writhed 
on, half choked by the dense 
masses of smoke now and then 
borne down upon him by the wind. 
From his lofty perch he had a 
rare view of the burning capital. 
As far as his eye could reach, 
north, east, south, and west, on 
every side, rose the red and glar- 
ing ministers of Federal ven- 
geance. He could hear the shouts 
of those who vainly tried to check 
the advance of those fire-warriors 
of Shermanic conquest; the cheers 
of those who fed the flames; the 
yells of a wild, half-mad, infuria- 
ted soldiery, waging sharp war 
under the dread banner of “ re- 
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lentless devastation!’ He heard 
the shrill screams of terrified 
women, and sharper shrieks of 
homeless children, none the less 
shrill, sharp, and heart-rending 
because they rose from the lips of 
“rebels ;? for God gave even 


‘“ rebels”? hearts to bleed and souls - 


to despair—a fact of which no 
note was taken in that order for 
‘“‘relentless devastation!’’—a fact 
ignored by Stevens, Butler, and 
other gentle-hearted beings whom 
courtesy calls human. 

Seth Cashmore had a rare view 
of blazing Columbia, and no 
doubt, under other circumstances 
he might have rubbed his greasy 
palms, rolled his exultant eyes, 
and licked his lips with all the in- 
fernal gusto of a Lloyd Garrison, 
reveling ina dream of universal 
negro insurrection and abolition 
destruction. But as it was, he 
saw nothing to admire, except the 
decreasing distance between him- 
self and the next roof. 

He had almost reached it, had 
shouted with joy, as he extended 
his unwounded arm to clutch the 
eaves, when, as if by magic, all 
that roof sank done—sank so 
suddenly, that his hand remained 
out-stretched, grasping at the 
empty air—sank down with a 
great puff, almost a roar, and then 


a volcano seemed to rush straight’ 


up from where it had been. 


‘* Better be dashed to pieces 

than be burned to death!’ groan- 
ed the miserable wretch, as he re- 
coiled from the dreadful heat 
which swept upward like a sirocco 
from the hottest pit of the infer- 
nal. 
So sudden, so intense had been 
that breath of fire, that his hair 
and beard were crisped to his 
blistered scalp and skin, and un- 
able to endure the horrible tor- 
ture, he toppled over sidewise, 
hoping to roll from the roof and 
be dashed to instant death upon 
the pavement far below. 

But fate, as if resolved to give 
the wretch a foretaste of the 
doom he so richly merited, thrust 
a spike in his garments as he 
rolled from the eaves, and thus 
suspended him in mid-air. 

He was seen by those below, 
writhing and twisting like a worm 
on a hook. A mass of smoke shut 
him from view, the walls of the 
blazing house fell suddenly in- 
ward, and that was the last ever 
known of Mr. Seth Cashmore. 

His bones and flesh went to 
swell that great heap of the ashes 
of Southern homes which he had 
been avery demon in aiding to 
make, and doubtless his soul fled 
to its appointed place. 














DOLBEAR COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 





Open Constantly, 


geet ve ae Day and Evening 
Delle 
Cor. of Camp & Commercial Golege Common Streets, 











IN THE ELEGANT AND SPACIOUS IRON BUILDING, 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 


ose = 
Founded in 1832---Chartered by the Legislature of Louisiana. 
WITH COMMERCIAL, AGRICULTURAL anp MECHANICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THIS COLLEGE has, by its own merits and thorough, practical plan of Edu- 


cation, out-lived all the liberally endowed State Colleges of this and the South- 
western States. It is the 


Oldest Commercial College in the United States. 






TERMS: 
Cost of full Commercial Course here—Tuition.........cccccccesceeseeecreeeneeeerseeeeseneeees $145 
Board for three MONtDS..........:.. vo oe 
Contingent expenses, about 
Total 


After which the student is ready to go into business, and make $1,000, $2,000, 
or $3,000 annually. hy 

Board and lodging in American, French, Spanish or German families at. from 
$30 to $35 per month. 

College Office, Room No. 7. 
PRARGULTY. 

RUFUS DOLBEAR, President, Lecturer on Business Customs, Book-keeping, 
the science of Penmanship, ete. 

Agricultural Department, ——————, Principal. 

Mechanical Department, , Principal. 

Commercial Department. F. A. Monroe, Member New Orleans Bar, Lecturer 
on Contracts. 

Mathematical Department. George B. Brackett, Professor and Lecturer on 
Commercial Calculations, 

Book-keeping Department. J. B. Griffith, Professor and Lecturer on Book- 
keeping, ete. 

English Department. Rev. George W. Stickney, Professor and Lecturer on 
English Literature, ete., etc. 

French Department. J. V. Surrureau, Professor. 

Department for Penmanship. B. B. Euston, Prosessor and Lecturer; on 
Business and Ornamental Penmanship. 

Spanish Department. Manuel Merino, Professor. 

German Department. Rev. A. C. Hoppe, Professor. 

Latin and Greek Department. M. Marino, Rev. A. F. Hoppe, Professors. 

Students intended for this College should bring this Cireular." 

N. B. If the people of the South will give one-tenth the amount to this College 
they have tosome Northern Colleges, we will have the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Departments opened immediately on a most extensive scale. 

Such a system of education would double the value of every acre of land, and 
every city lot in the whole South, and make the South independent and pros- 
perous, instead of being in destitution and beggary. We should then raise and 
make every article, and every commodity, that the South requires, 

It is worse than insanity, it is crime to neglect this at this time. 

This College is under a regular Board of Trustees, and has a perpetual char- 
ter. <All things are taught and practiced here,the same asin actual business. 

Health.—For seven years New Orleans has been as healthy as New York or 
Philadelphia. In thirty-five years the College has never lost a student by death. 


RUFUS DOLBEAR, President. 
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BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S GRAIN DRILL, 





With Compost Attachment and Grass Seed Sower. 


OUR DRILL is universally approved wherever used, and has never failed in 
a single instance of giving entire satisfaction. An important advantage our 
Drill possesses over all others, is, that by means of a series of marked gear 
wheels the quantity of seed per acre is regulated and the quantity controlled by 4 
simply changing one gear wheel for another, and when the proper gear wheel is 
on, the operator can go ahead and sow with an absolute certainty of getting on 
the requisite quantity of seed, without the trouble of measuring off a portion 
of his land, and experimenting a long time to get it right, in fact it goes off the 
first time invariably, and we wish it distinctly understood, we warrant our 
Drills to sow with mathematical accuracy whether the land be rough or smooth, 
up hill or down, side hill or level, driven fast or slow. The advantage of drill- 
ing over broadcast sowing, at this age of improvement, need hardly be alluded 
to, but were there nothing gained by increase of crops, the amount of seed 
saved, and the labor of harrowing after broadcasting would of itself warrant 
the expense of a Drill for each 100 acressowed. Our Drill sows from 4 to 16 pecks 
tothe acre. It sows wheat, rye, oats, barley, &c., and is so constructed as to 
plant corn or beans in drills by simply shutting off the feed toas many tubesas 
youdesire. We have in our possession certificates from practical and scientific 
farmers recommending our Drill for planting corn, and itis believed to be the’ - 
only Drill so constructed as to perform this work in a satisfactory manner, 


GUANO ATTACHMENT 


CKPORD @HUFFMAN'S CRAIN DRILL, 


The principle and arrangement of this attachment, is the result of much 
careful research, and numerous costly experiments by us. The great affinity of 
Guano for moisture, and its sticky nature when moist, renders it extremely 
difficult to be sown by a machine, and in fact all the machines heretofore intro- 
duced have failed to distribute Guano except in a dry state. The great sim- 
plicity, as well as durability of this attachment, together with its certainty of 
action with Guano,and other fertilizers either ina dry or damp state, renders it 
certainly the most desirable machine yet offered to a discerning public. This 
attachment will also distribute Lime, Plaster, Ashes, or any of the manufactured 
manures, such as the Phosphates, &e., &c., either in Drills with the Grain, or 
broadcast without the Drill tubes. With the late improvements, it will sow, 
with the Grain, from 50 to 400 ihs., tothe acre. The desired quantity may be reg- 
ulated with ooneny by a slide and notches. When set at the first notch, it will 
distribute 50 ibs., anc by moving the slide one notch, the quantity delivered will 
be 75 bs., to the acre, and so on, each notch increasing the quantity 25 ibs. Here 
too isa great saving of expense in the use of the Drill, tosay nothing of the 
relief which any one must appreciate who has sown Guano by hand. Tt is ace 
knowledged by all close observers, that one-half the quantity of Guano usually 
sown broadcast, will suffice when sown with Drills, and in the furrow with the 
Grain. Plain and perfect instructions ona printed card accompany each ma- 
chine. Italso sows GRASS and CLOVER SEED. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN. 
W.L. BUCKINGHAM, General Agent, 59 1-2 S. Charles-st., Baltimore. 
May 187—6m 














LOUISBURG MALE ACADEMY, 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 


THE next SESSION of this INSTITUTION will begin the SECOND MONDAY 
in JULY, 1867. 


TERMS PER SESSION OF TWENTY-ONE WEEKS. 
Board with the Principals (washing, lights and towels not included)......$75 00 
BURSA AOR csc nce sacpicencsacssccacsoactessacstavaresectesesesssedassasacsodasuseabacesssdaseasscanssue 20 00 
Latin, Greek and French, each, extra, eacqhacdcateaknadestoresetcagccsvesindesessacerusiied 5 00 
Boarders must pay half in advance. 


Louisburg. has long been proverbial as_ the ‘village of Schools” and its 
reputation in point of health and morality, is unsurpassed. It is our endeavor 
to prepare boys thoroughly, to enter to ¢ adv: antage any College in the country, 
or to qualify them for all the practical pur poses ‘of lifé. Mathematics being the 
ground work of a business education, more time and attention are dev oted to 
that, than any other branch of study. 


M. 8S. DAVIS, 


Principals, 
H. E. SHEPHERD, 


June—1867 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 


Is pleasantly located near Mebaneville Depot on the North Carolina 
Railroad, in a remarkably healthfui region. 
The Course of Instruction is 


Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial, 


Including the branches of study essential to a thorough preparation, 
either for a University course, or for business. 

This School was established by the grandfather of the present pro- 
prietors, and has been in successful operation for more than sixty 
years. 

For Catalogue exhibiting terms, &c., address, 


Col. WM. BINGHAM, 
nit 1867—9m MEBANEVILLE, N. C. 


Ww. L. ALEXANDER, 


Quitman, Wood County, Texas, 
Attorney at Law, and Real Estate Agent, 


For the purchase and sale of improved and unimproved Real Estate, 
perfecting Titles, payment of Taxes, and furnishing such information 
as may be obtained from Public Records or other sources. 


REFERENCES : 


Hon Z B Vance, Charlotte, N C Hon W Porcher Miles, Charleston, S C 
Hon Wm P Chilton, Montgomery, Ala Hon LJ Gartrell, Atlanta, Ga 
Hon F B Sexton, San Augustine, Texas Hon J H Stan, Nacogdoches, Texas 


April, 1867. 4 





THE HICKS’ STEAM ENGINE COMPANY, 


WILMINCTON, DELAWARE. 


AGENTS WANTED in each county in North Carolina, with 
responsible references. One-tenth of SALES will be given, no 
traveling expenses allowed. 


Apply to Office of 
“LAND WE LOVE,’ 


June 1867— Charlotte, N. C. 
EDWARD J. HALE & SON, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN + 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


4s removed to No. 16, MURRAY STREET, a few doors from 

Broadway, where they are prepared to supply their Southern 
friends and the public—Booksellers, Merchants, Teachers, Profes- 
sional gentlemen, and vthers—with all articles in their line, at the 
most reasonable cash prices. Address 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
June, 66.—2t. 16, Murray Street, New York. 


~COLINS & MLEESTER'S ~ 
NORTH AMERICAN 


TYPE, STEREOTYPE, & ELECTROTYPE 
| 


| And Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


t 


TYPE WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY MADE. 


Old Type taken in exchange for new at 15 cents per pound, if delivered 
Sree of charge. 


The Type on which “THE LAND WE Love” is printed, is from 
Collins & M’Leester’s Foundry. 























Select Boarding and Day School, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HILLSBORO’, NORTH CAROLINA. 


1 


vse a 


MISSES NASH anp MISS KOLLOCK, Principats. 


{as Circulars furnished on application. 
July 1867—6t 





INO. C. BROWN. TAS. McCALLUM. 


BROWN & McCALLUM, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 


‘DTT YT 7 ATWIAIIDG 
ong ULASKI, THN] Von. 


Will practice their profession in Giles andthe adjoining Counties. 
July, 1867—3m 


TYSON, TRUMP & CO, 


Manufacturers of Fine Silver Plated Goods, 
NO. 61 N. CHARLES-ST., BALTIMORE, MD., 


WOULD invite the attention of the Southern Public to our choice assortment of 
Rich and Elegant 


Silver Plated Ware of latest Silver Patterns. 


All our Electro-Plating being done by us exclusively, we can assure those pur- 
chasing of us, of obtaining in all cases, the amount of Silver represented tobe 
on each article, and at as low rates, as first-class goods of Northern Manufacture. 
We name in part, 


TRIPLE-PLATED 


Tea Sets, Ice Pitchers and Coffee Urns, Communion Sets, Oyster and Soup Tu- 
reens, Casters, Waiters, Cake and Card Baskets, Butter Coolers, Vases, Vegeta- 
ble and Fruit Dishes, Ege Boilers, Pickle, Wine and Celery Stands, Napkin Rings 
Pie, Ice Cream Fish and Cake Knives, Crumb Scrapers, Pearl, Ivory and Metal 
handle Knives, Dinner and Desert Forks, Tea and Table Spoons, &c., &¢. 

Photographs, with prices annexed, of any of our leading styles, sent by mail 
to persons wishing to purchase, and upon receipt of their order, such goods as 
selected, will be forwarded per Express C. O. D. 

WARE of all kinds Replated in the best manner, 


Extra-heavy Goods, for Hotels and Steamers, made to order at extra cost of 
etal. 





Address, TYSON, TRUMP & CO., 
61 N. CHARLES-ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 1867—3m 





CHARLOTTE FEMALES INSTITUTE. 





A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, delightfully situated 
in a retired and pleasant portion of the City of Charlotte, N. C. 


Officers and Instructors. 
Rev. R. BURWELL, Principal and Instructor in Mental and Moral Philoso- 


phy and Mathematics. 
JOHN B. BURWELL, A. M., Chemistry, Natural Philosophy and Ancient 
Languages. 
Prof. A. BAUMANN, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Prof. WM. BENZIGER, (Graduate Geneva College, Switzerland,) Drawing, 
Painting, and Modern Languages- 
Mrs, M. A. BURWELL, ages Branches, and Superintendent of Social 
uties. 
Miss H. EMMONS, English Branches. 
Miss MARY PENICK, Music on Piano and Guitar. 
Miss MARY BATTE, English Branches. 
The Session consists of two terms of twenty weeks each, the one commencing the 1st of 
October, and the other the 15th of February. 
EXPENSES PER TERM OF TWENTY WEEKS. 
Board, with every expense except washing, 
Tuition, in Collegiate Department, 
sas « Primary Department,........... nae Seu 
Music, Ancient and Modern Languages, Drawing 
usual charges. For Circular and Catalogue, address, 


Rev. R. BURWELL & SON, 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 










20 00 


ar g, extra, at 
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RICHMOND ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, 


RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 





THE ECLECTIC contains the choicest selections from the British Quarterlies, 
Monthlies, and other periodicals of standard merit; thus presenting in a cheap- 
convenient and attractive form whatever is most worthy of perusal and pres- 
ervation in the entire field of foreign literature. 

Nothing sectarian will find a place inthe Religious department, and while 
articles of a sectional character will be excluded, at the same time nothing 
shall be introduced which is out of harmony with the convictions and senti- 
ments of Southern readers, with reference to the interests, rights, and institu. 
tions of the States they inhabit. 

Each number contains about 100 octavo pages, double columns, printed in 
clear type, on fine paper, with buif covers; the 6th and 12th numbers furnished 
with index and title-page. 


TERMS: $4. a year—in advance; $5 if payment is. deferred for six months; $6 if 


for a longer period. . 
WILLIAM BROWN. 
Address—Richmond Eclectic Magazine, Box 452, Rigppond, Va. 


‘ 


























DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY, N. C., : 
(Twenty miles from Charlotte, N. C.,) 
UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE PRESBYTERIES OF 


BETHEL, CONCORD, AND FAYETTEVILLE. 


The 60th Szssion of this College opened September 
28, 1866. This Institution is probably the best endowed 
of all our Southern Colleges, and contains the largest 
building for the accommodation of Students. ‘The lo- 
cality is remarkably healthy. Founded in the prayers o1 
the Presbyterian Church, the College has been blessed in 
sending forth many pious young men and in furnishing 
eur Theological Seminaries with many Students. 


KACO LEW = 
Rev. G. W. McPHAIL, D. D., PRestpEnt, ; 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, 
and Political Economy. 
Rev. E. F. ROCKWELL, M. A., 
Professor of Latin, and Modern History. 
J. R. BLAKE, M. A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Geology. 
A. McIVER, M. A., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 
Rev. J. M. ANDERSON, M. A., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy and Belles-Lettres. 
W. G. RICHARDSON, M. A., 
Professor of Greek and Modern Languages. 


Tuition, $15 for each term of three months. Room- 
rent, servants’ hire, &c., $10, for the same period.— 
Board at the Steward’s Hall $14. The above charges 
are in currency. The use of the Scholarship is so far 
restored as to be available for the immediate family of 
the owner. 

November, 1866. ly 


THE II, VOLUME of the Land We Love, handsomely bound in 
library style (i@— calf) can be had on application to the Publishers. 


Price, $2 per Volume. ny HILL, IRWIN & CO. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Business LETTERS should be addressed to Hint, Irwin & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. The Editor cannot possibly attend to them. 


Authentic facts and anecdotes of the war are requested. 

Hereafter no names will be entered on our Subscription books wnless ac- 
companied by Cash, or the receipt of one of our Agents. 

Funds at our risk must be remitted by Check or Post Office Money 
Order. Sums of Twenty Dollars and over, when Checks cannot be 
procured, may be sent by Express at our expense. 

Advertising will be done at the usual magazine rates. 


TERMS.—Taree Doiiars A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
“Each club of ten new cash subscribers will be furnished with one 
extra copy, and in the same proportion for larger numbers. 
News Dealers furnished fifty copies for Ten Dollars. Less than 
fifty copies twenty-two cents each. 


*,* Specimen copres twenty-five cents each. 











AGENTS FOR “THE LAND WE LOVE.” 


Messrs. Tiddy & Bro., Charlotte, N.C. H. €. Clarke, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Drury Lacy, Jr.. Wilmington, N. ©, Kennedy & Cockrell, Natchez, « 
Capt. G. M. Whiting, Raleigh, “* Major A, M. Hawken, Jackson, “ 
J. D. Wiliams, Fayetteville, “ «Col. A. P. Hill, Canton, 2 
John Q. Etheridge, Elizabeth City, “ Oscar T. Keeler, Coluabus, <4 
D. Pender & Co., Tarboro, ss James A. Gresham, New-Orleans, © La. 
Rev. 8. 0. Alexander, Black River, Hyams & Kennedy, Shreveport, - 
(Chapel, * Wilson G, Loyd, Loyd’s Bridge, sy 
W. A. Caldwell, Greensboro, “_F. W. Heroman, Baton Rouge, M 
F. L. Roberis, Edenton, “  M. J. Massie, Houston, Texas. 
W. H. Piver & Sons, Beaufort, “ .G. M. Mooring, Anderson, = 
Dr. J. A Mayes, Mayesville, 8.C, D.J. Randolph, Huutsville, “ 
Duffie & Chapman, Columbia, “ Hightower, Baker.& Co.  * « 
Dr.&. H. Pressley, Society Will, “Capt. W. B. Mitchell, Memphis, ~ Tenn. 
Major Jos. Abney, Edgefield “LP. Bright, Fayetteville, “ 
Gen. Jas. F. Pressley, Kingstree, bs A, Setlif, Nashville, “ 
Dr. T. P. , Georgetown, “  M. Munford, Covington, « 
A. L. A , Washington, Ga. Dr. T. A. Currie, Danceyville, “ 
Estitt & Bro., Savannah, W. Scott. Glore, Louisville, Ky. 
H. T. Brawner, Griffin, “ D.T.& J. B. Morton; Lexington, as 
Elbert Fagan, F6rt Valley, “ Thomas Moreland, Owensboro, “ 
8. P. Davis, Albany, . “. J. W. Long, Morganficld, “6 
Frank McIntosh, Lake City, . Fla. Philo. H. Hiliyer, Henderson, “ 
Jno Du Bose, Tallahassa, «. J.N. Outten, Caseyville, “ 
Patrick, Irwin & Co., Mobile, Mla. Dr, Archibaid Young, Columbia, Mo. 
C. W. Fackler, Huntsville, “ . Odi. Matt. R. Quilen, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. J. Brannon & Bro., Eufaula, «A. M. Saxton; St. Joseph, 6 
Rev. J. M. P. Otts, Greensboro, “« . Dr.8. T. Basset, Rickmond, % 
'M. H. Waite, Baltimore, Md, £d Chatlen, 1308, Chestnut st., Phil. Pa. 
Jonn L. Stam, Chestertown, “ L. J. McCormick; Chicago, Ii. 
~ Thomas Anderson, Rockville “ _ G. Walker Herdman, Jerseyville, “ 


Jolin B, Reardon, Little Rock, Ark. Dr. Wm. G. Wilsom, Shelbyville, 
Dr. J. C. Gee, Augusta, “J. Wali Turner, Richmond, Va. 


0, C, Reed, %,. Front Street, N.Y. Arthur W. Hawks, Charlestown,  “ 


W. EB. Loomis, San Francisco, Cal. John N. Bolly Winchester, “ 
CaLwormta & Pacivic News Co.,New W. M. Kennealy, Pavkersburg, West-Va, 
_ {¥ork, Agents for Pacific Coast. ©. H. Quim “ 
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